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Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round, $1.00 


By E. F. ANDREws, High School, Washington, Ga. 








NLIKE many manuals, this text-book is not too 
U difficult for average high school work, and the 
lessons are arranged according to the seasons so 
that each subject will be taken up just when 
the material for it is most easily obtainable. The 
book requires no expensive laboratory equipment, as the 
experiments described can be performed with simple 
home-made appliances within the reach of every school. 
Each lesson contains a list of the living specimens 
required, a description of the necessary appliances, and 
a large number of practical questions and suggestions 
for field work. At the end of the volume is a valuable 
bibliography. Teachers without special training will 
have no difficulty in using the book. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM; An Introduction to the Study 
of Literature. 
By BasIL WoRSFOLD. A new and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 264 pages,cloth, $1.12, net. By Mail, $1.22. 

_ .The Farnese of this book is to present an account of the main prin- 

ciples of literary criticism, and to illustrate these principles by passages 

from great writers. The book will be found to contain (in addition to 

the text) a collection of noteworthy critical utterances. The volume 

contains a complete index of authors and writings quoted, as well as an 
index of subjects. 
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THE MAKING OF OUR MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
An Account of the Development of Secondary Education in the 
United States 
By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, Ph.D., Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Education in the Univer- 
sity of California. With full Bibliographies and 
General Index. Large crown octavo, pp., xli-547, $3.00. 
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F you are looking for the best text-books in Language 

and Grammar you are invited to acquaint yourself 
= with the merits of the DUNTON AND KELLEY’S IN- 
0 DUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, consisting of First 


Book in English for third and fourth years, Language A Wholesome Tonic 


Lessons for Grammar Grades and English Grammar for Gram- 


mar Schools. : : | 4 
Having examined these books you will not be satisfied till ors or $ 


they are in use in your classes. Very favorable terms will be 


. . ° . 7 
made for introduction, and copies for examination will be A d 
mailed for 20 cents each book. Gl 
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The Drift of Manual Training. iE. 


By WALTER J. KENYON, San Francisco State Normal 
School. 


Formal Discipline or Common Element ? 


The manual training idea has always invested heavily 
in the doctrine of formal discipline and in this connection 
it has of late been pilloried by the psychologist. 

Briefly re-stated we understand the formal discipline 
theory to be as follows: 

There are certain powers of the mind such as judg- 
ment, imagination, and memory, which have been called 
the faculties. Each has been spoken of in the singular 
number and with the definite article, the idea being that 
the mind sustains a single, undivided memory, function- 
ing universally, and similarly a unitary judgment, opera- 
tive as a whole in any circumstance. Furthermore that 
this oneness of any certain faculty pertains not alone to 
its functioning, but also to its training; so that{the exer- 
cising of the memory along some one specific line con- 
tributes to a general fund of memory which may he 
turned to account in any connection. And so of obser- 
vation, imagination, the logical power, etc. Each is said 
to be cultivated extensively and diffusively thru intensive 
and specific exercises. Thus the mathematician believes 
that beyond a mere inventory of number formule there 
accrues out of his study a reasoning power that is broad- 
ly operative outside the domain of mathematics. Simi- 
larly the Latinist sees, resulting out of his linguistic ex- 
ercises, a re-enforced memory and acumen which he be- 
lieves will function in matters not referential to language. 
Hence it has been common to refer to the disciplinary 
value of a study as something apart and distinct from its 
content value. 

Applied to manual training the formal discipline theory 
makes two definite counts. It proposes, in the first place, 
that thereis a soul property, general in its nature, called, 
let us say, integrity. It arises out of a trained appre- 
ciation of correct adjustments. The boy in the shop 
comes to this appreciation by practice in squaring his 
block or in planing toa line. And by a sort of psychic 
pervasion this appreciation of rectitude permeates all 
his standards and affects his ethical life. Again, in the 
matter of technical skill, it is claimed that an ample se- 
ries of exercises, say in woodworking, gives that control 
of body and that general foreknowledge of the physical 
reactions of matter which we call a general manual dex- 
terity. 

Upon these propositions, severally and collectively, the 
psychologist swoops like a hawk upon a covey of quail. 
He shows beyond intelligent doubt that there is no such 
thing as a fore-ordered and limited group of faculties. 
In their place he substitutes an unlimited number of 
special abilities resultant upon equally specific experi- 
ences. So that, instead of a general faculty of memory 
there are an infinitude of special memories existing with- 
out any mutual dependence save association. Also as to 
judgment: instead of one general power or faculty there 
there are said to be any number of special judgments ex- 
Isting without mutual reference. And as to observation 
it is set forth that there are as many distinct powers of 
observation as there are fields in which to observe; and 
that exercise along one line does not beget observational 

ability along other lines. The botanist, alert to the min- 


utest differences among plant forms will not, of neces- 
sity, be observant of birds or fish. 

In this view the “all round handy man” becomes a 
fiction, save as, in retrospect, he can look back upon each 
several contingency which is to repeat itself in his future 
experience. Executive ability, in so far as it is an acqui- 
sition, cannot any longer be regarded as a unitary power 
accruing out of a formal discipline in human affairs. On 
the contrary, it must be considered as a conglomerate of 
separate abilities, each with its specific origin somewhere 
in the minutie of experience, and available only in the 
event of the recurrence of that particular circumstance 
A Frenchman has said that man is what he eats. The 
refutation of the theory of formal discipline adapts this 
cynicism and says, in effect: Man is the sum of his im- 
pingements, conglomerate, heterogeneous, without un- 
ity. 

The psychologist bases this sweeping deposition upon 
his findings in the study of mental phenomena. If no 
further evidence were relevant the effect upon the ways 
and means of education would indeed be far-reaching. 
But the discussion, intent upon a purely subjective ques- 
tion, does not up to this point include the complementary 
factor in the case, which is environment. It seems to 
me, therefore, that after conceding the fallacy of the 
dogma of formal discipline, in its traditional aspect, we 
have yet an inquiry before us as to the significance of 
common elements of experience. | 

No single aspect of environment can be thought of as 
standing forth dissociated from environment as a whole. 
Our objective experience thruout the three score and ten 
is a baffling complex of recurring features. Of to-day’s 
circumstance, some elements, having in the interval en- 
tered new combinations, will re-appear to-morrow, next 
week, next year, next decade. Some aspects of the spa- 
tial present will confront me in New York, in London, 
in Timbuctoo. True that no experience is ever exactly 
repeated, is it not equally certain that no two experiences 
are absolutely without correspondence? No to-morrow 
can ever bring to my door a riddle that has not its par- 
tial answer in to-day. 

Dr. Hinsdale, writing upon the dogma of formal dis- 
cipline, recognizes the significance of corresponding 
features in diverse situations, and for the space of a sen- 
tence or two, shows a disposition to give the common 
element its due. But he turns abruptly into the utter- 
ance of a string of half truths that seem to completely 
reverse his point of view. “There is no such thing,” he 
says, “as a formal physical discipline. Energy created 
by activity flowing in one channel cannot be turned at 
will into any other channel. A boxer is not perforce a 
fencer.” 

No concrete example could more openly court rebuttal 
than this. A boxer is, perforce, a fencer, in the measure 
that the two sports engender the same stresses and 
strains and the same co-ordination. And these are 
many. A boxer is a fencer in his lungs, his stomach, 
his eye, his heart, his blood supply; and his muscular 
play is nearly the same in both cases. While that group 
of inhibitions whose business it is to preserve the nervous 
morale are operative identically in the two situations. 
Moreover there is an important group of judgments 
brought to bear in divining the antagonist’s intentions 
and methods of play. And these judgments are virtually 
the same in either sport. In brief, the boxer is fully 
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nine-tenths a fencer; and his superiority would instantly 
be shown among the novices of a fencing school. 

Professor Woodward offers some testimony that bears 
directly upon this point:* 

“If I am not mistaken, President Peabody asserted 
that the ability to use correctly the carpenter's hammer 
is not only of no value in learning to use a machinist’s 
hammer, but that it is a positive hindrance; in other 
words that it is more difficult to make a machinist out of 
a carpenter, or a carpenter out of a machinist, than it is 
to make a carpenter or a machinist out of a green hand 
who never handled a hammer of any sort. 

“T have made a systematic study of this question. 
There is not a shop teacher in my school who does not 
hold that this ‘unfitting’ argument is totally unsound. 
Not long since it became necessary for our teacher of 
metal work to take a class in joinery and wood turning. 
He had learned the machinist’s trade and had been at 
work on iron and steel for ten or fifteen years, and no 
one presumed to say that he had not ‘really learned’ the 
use of the metal working tools. He was a comparative 
stranger to joinery and knew absolutely nothing about 
wood turning. It was astonishing to see how quickly he 
mastered the new tools. In a dozen lessons he learned 
more than a green hand, who had never used tools be- 
fore, would have learned in fifty. So boys who come to 
our school with some knowledge of iron work always go 
to the front in wood work. And boys who enter the 
school in advance of the regular admission, and who con- 
sequently lack the tool training of the earlier year or 
years, are always at a disadvantage in shop work, tho the 
operations omitted are quite unlike those they enter 
upon.” 

Dr. James says that “an uneducated person is one 
who is nonplussed by all but the most habitual situa- 
tions.” 

His visible implication is that there exists a type of 
person who is not nonplussed by situations unusual. Dr. 
James thus allows us three alternatives among which to 
choose an explanation. If he rejects as inadequate the 
idea of ancestral experience, our choice lies between 
two. Either we must accept the doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline or we must give rein to a broad and tolerant faith 
in the efficacy of the common element, as yielding virtu- 
ally those results that tradition has ascribed to formal 
discipline. 

At the risk of being a little tedious I want to consider, 
now, in a very concrete way, the recurrence of common 
elements in some of the ordinary affairs of life. Out by 
the roadside a man is splitting kindling.+ It is pine 
kindling. We shall agree, I think, that by virtue of this 
exercise he is ninety-nine per cent. prepared to split 
spruce kindling, since in the two experiences the common 
elements are many and the diverse elements few. Let 
us leave out of consideration, also, the very obvious fact 
that by reason of his axe-swinging he has become in 
some degree a ball player and a blacksmith. Of a 
greater significance than this, he has acquired an apper- 
ceptive base for the upbuilding of that general notion 
answering to the word fibrous. Our woodchopper will 
henceforth be partially prepared to separate into its 
strands, filaments, or layers, any imaginable structure, 
either fibrous or laminated. His tool need not be an axe. 
So far as his understanding is concerned, it may be the 
zoologist’s needle instead. His knowledge extends to all 
the woods of the forest, and the whole realm of grasses, 
textile stuffs, and cordage are brought to the threshold 
of hisacquaintance. Also the carving of a roast of beef, 
and the contrasted strength of the fibrous and non fibrous 
as seen in drawn steel and cast iron. 

The duration of the task and the resistance of knotty 


*The Educational Value of Manual Training. Woodward. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1890. 

+ One member of the club took this reference to be a plea 
put forth for wood work. I trust the reader may not so 
misunderstand it. It is simply a convenient analysis of an 
ordinary situation for its content of elements which are 
common to a great many situations. 
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places have called forth an endurance of body and a 
patience of spirit. The recurrence of this patience and 
endurance in other circumstances can be predicted purely 
on the basis of common element and without recourse to 
any theory of formal discipline. For patience is merely 
the expression of a group of inhibitions—in this case the 
continuance of exercise after the arms begin to ache. 

The physical characteristics displayed by the wood 
store themselves in the axeman’s mind as a basis for an- 
alogies and figurative thought. He may be heard to re- 
fer to an able adversary as a “ tough customer,” or to a 
vexed question as a “knotty problem,” or to an amiable 
companion as a “smooth-grained fellow.” Similarly 
arise such phrases as “ ropes of sand,” “moral fiber,” and 
“emotive tension.” I name only a random few of the 
widely unlike aspects of environment with which the 
woodchopper has been thrown into an apperceptive ac- 
quaintance by what he heard, felt, and saw as his axe 
cleft the billet. 

Finally he has come to a general notion of a sociologic 
sort. He receives a certain remuneration for his work, 
and the incident, in its subconscious reactions, is one of 
those which mold, however crudely, his economic and 
political ideas. In November he will vote. And the 
destiny of the republic will be affected, however minutely, 
by the experience of a roadside woodchopper. 

Thus the common element is so pervasive a thing that 
the simplest act of one’s daily life ramifies into far-reach- 
ing relationships on every hand. And in my own belief 
the aggregate effect can hardly fall short of that which 
tradition is charged with having ascribed to formal dis- 
cipline. The transition thus effects little save a change 
of terms. Instead of a formal discipline of the mind we 
have the common elements of environment. 

If we take now an introspective ramble we shall read- 
ily perceive how our entire psychic life depends for its 
currency upon coins thus molded in the image of exter- 
nal and concrete attributes. Mr. Fiske writes to the 
point as follows:* 

“In a very deep sense all human science is but the 
increment of the power of the eye, and all human art is 
the increment of the power of the hand. Vision and 
manipulation,—these in their countless, indirect, and 
transfigured forms, are the two co-operating factors in 
all intellectual progress. It is not merely that with the 
telescope we see extinct volcanoes on the moon,or re- 
solve spots of nebulous cloud into blazing suns; it is that 
in every theory we frame by indirect methods visual 
things not present to sense. With our mind’s eye we see 
atmospheric convulsions on the surfaces of distant 
worlds, watch the giant icthyosaurs splashing in Jurassic 
oceans, follow the varied rhythmic dance of molecules as 
chemical elements unite and separate, or examine, with 
the aid of long forgotten vocabularies, now magically re- 
stored, the manners and morals, the laws and supersti- 
tions, of peoples that have ceased to be. * * * * * 
In such ways since the human phase of evolution began, 
has the direct action of muscle and sense been supple- 
mented by the indirect work of the inquisitive and in- 
ventive mind.” 

The italics are mine. It remains for our present dis- 
cussion, unless we fail to concur with Mr. Fiske, to iden- 
tify these “increments” and these “indirect methods” 
to which he has alluded. They are the product either of 
formal discipline or of the common element. And to 
whichever of these causes the individual belief may in- 
cline the fact remains that the results arethere. In the 
eagerness with which a revelation inspires its recipient,the 
impetuous refutation of the formal discipline theory seems 
possibly to have libeled the intelligence of schoolmasters 
at large. Certainly the latter have, in the content and 
activities of the mind, indisputable evidence with which 
to defend themselves against any absolute anarchy which 
a conjectural psychology might be disposed to thrust 
upon them. Nor can Dr. Hinsdale’s paper be regarded 
as a thunderbolt froma clear sky. Four years previous 





*Destiny of Man, Chap. VII. 
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to its publication Dr. Harris wrote quite casually in an- 
other connection :* 

“The power of attention may be cultivated by the 
game of chess, or the game of whist, or of draw poker, 
or by the picking of pockets; but it is only attention to 
— subjects and not attention in general that is culti- 
vated,” 

I take it that this purely incidental remark may rea- 
sonably be accepted as more or less representative of 
that educational common sense which could not have 
been wholly lacking prior to the formal attack upon for- 
mal discipline. 

As to the bearing of this matter upon the practice of 
teaching, no considerable body of school men can be got- 
ten together who will deny that one subject is of more 
worth than another. Or, to use the phrases of the pres- 
ent discussion, one subject offers elements having a wider 
range and a more frequent recurrence in the environ- 
ments of life. We have, theoretically, therefore, some 
basis of choice in the determining of a course of study. 
Those studies heretofore chosen by acclamation are 
known as the rudiments. They form a group whose el- 
ements are credited with having a universal application 
and a maximum measure of recurrence. The fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic and verbal language are generally be- 
lieved to answer this description and to be solely eligible 
to this category. Just outside this exclusive circle there 
hover a handful of claimants of less assured standing. 
And in this second group we find the languages of form 
and color and the mode of concrete expression called mak- 
ing. 

. Revision of the Rudiments. 

We now come to a question which I tremble to ask in 
the face of the deepest tradition of school craft. These 
time-honored fundamentals of verbal language and num- 
ber, in what measure do they hold their exclusive place 
by virtue of their service in life and in what measure by 
the strength of a primordial tradition? Take arithmetic 
by itself. The prospective schoolmaster will need it as 
a part of his stock in trade. The clerk in the counting- 
house will need it as his special tool. But the great 
madding crowd: in the daily, hourly life of home and 
street, store and factory, where the actual rudiments of 
activity are to be seen in their operation, can we deter- 
mine, approximately, the real value of the number work 
the schools are taking eight years to teach? The lar- 
gest avocational unit in society is the housewife. The 
man, aS a breadwinner, cannot so readily be unified for 
examination.. He is an aggregate of a number of lesser 
avocational units, unlike in character. - But the mistress 
of the middle-class household, she is, of all, the univer- 
sal type. What is she doing with the eight years of 
number work she stored up in her elementary school pe- 
riod, plus the added work of the high school? Why, 
she goes shopping and she counts her change—so many 
dollars, dimes, and cents. Is not that really the sum of 
her numerical operations, month by month, and year by 
year? And down on the street an Italian fruit vender 
is also counting change. His facility is as great as hers. 
He did not get it at school. He has never been to school. 

If our mistress of the house thus makes scant draft 
upon her schooling in number there are other matters 
in which she is more assiduous. She needs the various 
knacks and stitches of needlecraft; and picking these up 
as best she can, she is justified in heaping gentle femin- 
ine reproaches upon the unprophetic classification of 
rudiments which obtained in her schoolday. She needs 
to know how to cook but in her time the science and art 
of the cuisine had no place in the course of study. And 
yet, as Supt. Bicknell, of the Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties, has recently shown, there average in that city, over 
four hundred divorces annually, attributable to bad cook- 
ery and its kindred failings. And we might add, in par- 
enthesis, not one which is referable to any question of 
arithmetic. 





*Report of the Committee on Pedagogics, National Council 
of Education, July, 1889. 
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What is here true of the typical woman’s career is 
true only in a less degree of the typical man’s. The 
clerical occupation of the counting house, representing 
only a small per cent. of our avocational interests, has 
become, by some inexplicable step in schoolmaster’s logic, 
the universal exhibit of human activity. Beside it the 
various asrects of home, field, factory, and market be- 
come as nought. Beside it the upbuilding of that public 
discernment which beautifies city streets, stimulates civic 
pride, and makes Paris better than Podunk—beside it 
such questions cannot be entertained. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, capitalist of Brooklyn, is respon- 
sible for the statement that a contractor advertised for 
masons at twenty-one dollars per week and got four re- 
plies, while a lawyer advertised for a clerk at fifteen dol- 
lars and got a thousand. 

Lest the paper at this point be taken as a polemic 
against the teaching of arithmetic, it should be recalled 
that we are considering the common element as the obvi- 
vious criterion of the fundamentals in education. Not 
to attempt, in this place, the ambitious task of revising 
the rudiments, we may yet perceive by the most cursory 
glance into the daily affairs of life about us, the service 
which such a revision might perform. 

I am aware that manual training and domestic science 
are in the air and have been for two decades. I am aware 
that nearly every school system in the country has acqui- 
esced in the innovations of the day. But the progressive 
step has in too many cases been taken in a perfunctory 
way, obedient to the call of the time. A round of school 
visitation will discover in all too few instances a regimen 
of self-activity affecting the daily life of every pupil. 

One of the most remarkable single incidents in the 
educational discussion of the nineteenth century was the 
complete omission, by the Committee of Ten, of any men- 
tion of the group of studies comprising industrial art 
and domestic science. The omission cannot be said to 
rest, however, with the personnel of the sub-committees, 
since the various conferences accepted the labors that 
were meted out to them. But one cannot help noting a 
certain dramatic aspect of the scene. The conferences 
sat enwrapped in the purple togas of educational tradition 
debating with due form and sobriety, questions which, in 
a considerable degree, reached into the retrospect. While 
on every hand arose the growing clamor of the manual 
training movement, even as fifteen centuries before, the 
Goths of destiny had thundered at the senate doors. 
And now that the non-inclusive report is ten years old, 
there is not a city in the United states that cares to step 
forth and show a course of study innocent of concrete art. 


OPIN 
Training Needed in Rural Districts. 


By Supt. JuLiIus Boraas, Red Wing, Minn. 


(This paper was originally written for the Red Wing Daily 
Republican to enlist the attention of parents in the needs of 
the country schools. Many superintendents and _ teachers 
will be interested in the suggestions here presented. ) 


The situation in the country is very favorable for giv- 
ing training and practice in the various kinds of work; 
so favorable, in faci, that the constant danger is the neg- 
lecting of the intellectual education of the children. 
The following facts speak more clearly than words about 
this: Out of 2,871 pupils of from eight to sixteen years 
of age in the rural schools of this county last year 866 
failed to attend school 60 days during the whole year. 
Out of 2,102 pupils in the graded school only 55 failed 
to attend 60 days. While children in town go to school 
145 days a year on the average, the children in the coun- 
try go only 82days. The solution of this problem in the 
country must therefore, as it seems, lie in the direction 
of better intellectual education in order that there may 
be the necessary intelligence behind the work of these 
pupils when they become men and women. The problem 
of training in work must mean training for intelligent 
work, with the emphasis on intelligent. 

Here we will take the space to say that it is very en- 
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couraging to notice the interest which educators gener- 
ally are showing in the betterment of the rural schools, es- 
pecially the last few years. When the farmer realizes that 
a trained mind is worth just as much in the country as it 
is in the city, when he will be willing to pay as liberally 
for this training as his brother in the city is doing, then 
the “problem of the rural school” will be nearly solved. 
Just think of it! If one of our average rural districts 
had a special tax rate equal to that which is paid in our 
cities, they will have about $1,000 to spend on their 
school during the year. Some of the richer districts 
would have over $2,000. Then think what could be done 
if two or three or four of these districts united their 
strength. Last year the amount of money spent, on the 
average, for the education of a child in our city schools 
was $21. In the country it was $12. If the farmers in 
this county would pay a special tax rate equal to that 
which is paid in our towns, they would have enough 
money to spend $40 a year on each pupil now enrolled in 
the rural schools of our county. The rural schools are 
not in need of pity financially—but we must come back 
to the city schools. 

The situation in our cities is very unfavorable in re- 
gard to education for work. Children are receiving ex- 
cellent training for their minds, but they are not taught 
to do anything. The solution here must lie in the direc- 
tion of education for work. The average city home can- 
not give this education; it has no facilities for giving it. 
Not all boys can carry papers, even. DoI mean that 
carrying papers has any educational value? Well, let us 
see. It gives some knowledge of the handling of ac- 
counts, it cultivates regularity and punctuality, it fosters 
determination; to get out with a bundle of papers and 
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face a stormy night, delivering every copy at its proper 
place, develops courage and ability to face difficulties— 
but we cannot tell it all. This much is sure, the boy who 
lounges on the street corner and does not have anything 
to do would envy his poorer neighbor who runs along 
with his papers if he knew what blessings the Almighty 
has tied up with that simple work. Queer, is it not, 
that so many things shall be so very much “ not what 
they seem.” 

The schools in the city must try to give the education 
which cannot be given in the home. Manual training 
should therefore have a place in every graded school. 
This work should not be allowed to degenerate into the 
working of fads, which means the over-emphasis of the 
unimportant, but should be entirely along practical lines 
so as to be really an introduction to actual life. 

Some day there will be apprentice schools found in 
every city, where children can receive further training in 
the arts of life than it will be possible to give in the pub- 
lic schools. Then this problem will be nearer its solution 
than it is at present. 

Now it is time that we should say our “ seventhly ig 
and we shall do so by referring to the old saying about 
“Tdleness being the root of evil.” If that is true then 
the problem of training to work is really what we called 
it in the beginning—a moral problem. There can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who observes conditions in 
a town that the enforced idleness of its boys and girls is 
the principal cause of the ruin of many of them. There 
is more than a spiritual truth in that command: “ Work 
out your own salvation”—it expresses a law of nature 
both physical and moral. Work is not a curse. With- 
out it we should ourselves be cursed. 





An Experiment in Spelling. 
By Supt. Herman S. Piatt, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Some time since I undertook an investigation among 
our teachers with a view to discovering what methods were 
employed thruout the schools in the preparation of the 
spelling lesson, and the comparative value of each. We 
begin formal spelling in the second grade and have 
twenty-four rooms in which it is regularly taught. The 
spelling book is first taken up in the sixth grade. Thus, 
in twelve of the rooms the spelling book is in the hands 
of the pupil and in twelve rooms the lessons are arranged 
by the teacher. 

I found the greatest variety of practice in the various 
rooms. Where the spelling book was used the majority 
of the teachers depended upon eye preparation exclu- 
sively. That is, the pupil studied his spelling lesson as 
he studied his history or geography—by scanning the 
printed page before him. There was no uniformity as to 
the amount of time allowed for this. Below the sixth 
grade, hand preparation was chiefly relied on. Each 
pupil wrote the words a certain number of times on slate 
or paper. I found the number of times to vary from 
five to fifteen in different rooms. Thisseemed to mean 
that three times as much time and effort were put upon 
the preparation of the same lesson in some rooms as in 
others. It was impossible that the results could vary 
proportionately. Consequently the conclusion was in- 
evitable that somebody was wasting a vast deal of 
precious time and child energy. But who was it? The 
five-time teacher or the fifteen-time teacher? This was 
the question we set ourselves to answer. 

We went at it in the simplest and most direct way we 
could conceive—experimentation. We organized a 
series of experiments covering six weeks and involving 
about 150 pupils from the second to the fifth grades in- 
clusive. The second and third grades had ten words and 
the fourth and fifth grades twenty words per day.- The 
teachers endeavored to keep their daily lists as nearly 
uniform as possible in difficulty thruout the whole time, 
and every precaution was taken to eliminate all disturb- 
ing factors, to have all work done under like conditions, 





and to satisfy in every way the requirements of genuine 
scientific investigation. Each experiment occupied one 
week. The lists were put upon the board daily by the 
teacher, and pupils prepared as directed. Daily written 
tests were given, and on Friday afternoon of each week, 
a miscellaneous list of twenty words, taken at random from 
the lists of the first four days, was given out without any 
preparation on the part of the pupil. Thelatter was for 
the purpose of testing the amount of retention under the 
various methods of preparation. 

The first week pupils prepared the lessons by writing 
each word five times. Under this method the average 
for all pupils on daily work was 91.1 per cent.; on weekly 
review test, 88.8 per cent. The loss in retention 
amounted thus to 2.3 per cent. Thruout the experi- 
ments preparation was made just before the morning 
recess and the daily test came just after. Every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent eye study when hand prep- 
aration alone was desired. The time consumed in prep- 
aration was twenty minutes for the twenty-word lists and 
ten minutes for the ten-word lists. 

The second week words were written ten times. The 
average for all under this plan was 92.5 per cent. on 
daily tests and 85.3 per cent. on review test. The re- 
sults were thus very slightly better on daily work than 
the week before, the difference being but 1.4 per cent. 
At the same time there was a distinct decline in reten- 
tion, the loss being 7.2 per cent, or more-than three 
times that of the week before. This remarkable loss in 
retention, the largest for any week of the series, is one 
of the curious developments of the undertaking, and 
one for which I have not yet found any adequate explana- 
tion. The first thought naturally is that a few pupils 
went to pieces on the review test and thus brought down 
the general average. But investigation shows the loss 
to be quite evenly distributed thru the various grades. 
Thus, second grade, 8.1; third grade, 5.2; fourth grade, 
7.2; fifth grade, 8.3. The time consumed in preparation 
the second week was thirty minutes for the twenty-word 
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lists and twenty minutes for the ten-word lists. Com- 
parison with the week before shows, therefore, that the 
gain of 1.4 per cent. in results was secured at the ex- 
penditure of 50 to 100 per cent. increase in time con- 
sumed—an increment in returns which all will agree is 
utterly incommensurate to the additional capital in- 
vested. 

The third week words were written fifteen times each. 
As will readily be inferred, this was a severe tax upon 
both the time and patience of pupil as well as teacher, 
and judging from experience up to this point, we were 


not justified in expecting any corresponding increase in ~ 


returns. The outcome was no surprise. The prepara- 
tion occupied forty-five and twenty-five minutes respect- 
ively, but the daily average was only 91.8 per cent. and 
the review average 89 per cent. The results were thus 
actually less by .7 per cent. than in the ten-time trial, 
and greater by only .7 tan in the five-time trial; while 
the time consumed was more than double that of the 
first week. Retention varied but slightly from the first 
week, showing a gain of only .2 percent. In all cases 
figures were quite uniform in the various grades, no un- 
usual or erratic results appearing for particular rooms. 

In the fourth week all writing of words was abandoned 
and ten minutes of eye preparation alone was permitted. 
The results were a daily average of 88.1 per cent., with 
a review average of 86.3. These were the poorest re- 
sults thus far obtained. And the results were not only 
the poorest, but this experiment revealed more sporadic 
variations in the work of individual pupils than the 
others. The reason is not far to seek. Where pupils 
write each word a fixed number of times, preparation is 
certain and uniform. Where they are merely set toscan 
a printed or written list of words, it is impossible to 
wholly prevent dispersal of attention and secure con- 
tinued concentration of effort on the part of each. The 
result is, therefore, great inequality of preparation and 
consequently of results, both among different pupils and 
with the same pupil on different days. In the case of 
eye preparation the teacher can never be certain that 
the lesson has really been studied properly; with hand 
preparation she can be. It will be noted that since the 
same amount of time was given to the twenty-word lists 
as to the ten-word, preparation was really not the same 
in all grades, as had been the case heretofore. This 
seems not to have affected, at least detrimentally, the 
results. The two lower grades averaged 87.7 on daily 
work and the two upper 88.4. The great ermaturity of 
mind more than made up for the larger number of words. 
Comparing percentages in the two lower grades with 
corresponding ones of the first week, where exactly the 
same amount of time was spent in writing alone, we find 
a difference of 3 per cent. in favor of the writing. Nota 
large difference, perhaps, but still worth attention. 

The results obtained by writing the words five times 
had been so gratifying as compared with those obtained 
under other conditions that it seemed worth while to see 
what effect a still smaller amount of written preparation 
would have. Consequently, the next week pupils were 
limited to writing each word three times. Taking into 
consideration the distribution and collection of paper, 
etc., the time consumed by this method amounted to 
almost as much as under the five-time plan. The daily 
average this week was 90.6, with a retention average of 
89.5—a loss of only 1.1. The daily work was thus a little 
lower than the first week, tho retention appeared a trifle 
better. 

Thus far the maximum returns, the time element being 
considered, were clearly obtained from writing the words 
five times each. There remained one more form of prep- 
aration to be tested—the combination of hand and eye. 
During the sixth and last week pupils were directed to 
write each word three times and spend five minutes in 
visual study of the lists. The daily lessons under these 
conditions averaged 92.2, with a retention average of 
90.9. This daily average was not exceeded during any 
other week, and was equaled only under the ten-time 
plan, which consumed double the time. At the same 
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time the retention average was the highest-yet obtained. 
From these results the conclusion seems justified that 
the maximum results in spelling from a given expendi- 
ture of time in preparation are yielded by mixed hand and 
eye preparation. 

The following table brings all the figures together for 


convenient comparison: 
TIME. DAILY. REVIEW. 


Words written 5 times 20-10 min. 91.1 88.8 
Words written 10 times 30-20 min. 92.5 85.3 
Words written 15 times 45-25 min. 91.8 89. 
Words studied 10 minutes 10 = min. 88.1 86.3 
Words written 3 times 10-8 min. 90.6 89.5 
Words written 3 times and 

studied 5 minutes 15-12 min. 92.5 90.9 


The results of the mixed preparation doubtless have 
their explanation in the fact that some pupils are eye- 
minded, while others are muscle-minded. The last 
method provided for both. It will be noted that whereas 
eye preparation alone produced the poorest results, it ap- 
preciably strengthened hand preparation when the two 
were combined. This would indicate that the eye-minded, 
tho present in all groups of pupils, are decidedly in the 
minority as compared with the muscle-minded, at least so 
far as the spelling of words is concerned. There is no 
provision in the above for the ear-minded. This sug- 
gests an interesting line for further investigation. 

What about the poor speller? A group of unusually 
malignant cases of bad spelling were selected from each 
grade and the effect of the various methods of prepara- 
tion on their work noted separately. They were about 
twenty in number and averaged less than seventy-five 
on the whole six weeks’ work. In contrast with the rest 
of the pupils they showed avery marked improvement 
in passing from the five-time plan of the first week to 
the ten-time plan of the second. The gain was nearly 
10 per cent. as compared with only 1.4 per cent. by the 
pupils as a whole. In fact, the best results of the series 
were obtained from these pupils under this plan. How- 
ever, nothing seemed to be gained by still further in- 
creasing the dose, as during the third week, when words 
were written fifteen times, there was a gain of only .3 of 
one per cent. I have known teachers to keep poor 
spellers after school to write words twenty, thirty, and 
even fifty times. This proceeding may be a balm to the 
teacher’s ruffled feelings, but our experiment would indi- 
cate that it has no pedagogical efficiency for the end 
sought. The plan of eye preparation only was even 
more disastrous for these pupils than for the general 
body. The last week also showed less advance over the 
fifth week than was the case for the pupils as a whole. 
The poor speller seems to thrive best on written prepara- 
tion exclusively. This does not necessarily prove that 
there are fewer eye-minded pupils to be found among the 
poor spellers than among the others. The correct deduc- 
tion is, I think, rather that poor spelling is the result, 
not so much of an inherent inability to spell as from in- 
ability to fix and hold the attention to the task in hand; 
that written preparation alone is best for these because 
it compels the preparation to be done and gives the 
teacher a means of determining whether or not it has 
been done. 

Of course, an experiment covering so short a period 
and involving such a small number of data cannot give 
conclusions of permanent validity. However, as far as 
it goes, the undertaking seems to justify the following 
conclusions, which may furnish a basis for further ex- 
perimentation on a larger scale: 

1. From ten to fifteen minutes is as much time as can 
profitably be used in the preparation of a spelling lesson. 
Beyond these limits the law of diminishing returns be- 
comes so potent that any increase in returns involves a 
tremendous waste of time. 

2. Mixed hand and eye preparation yields the best 
results, time considered, for the general body of pupils. 

3. If only one kind of preparation is used, hand prepara- 
tion yields the best results. 

4, Mere scanning of the written or printed words is 
the most wasteful form of preparation. 
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5. For good and average spellers, writing the words 
about five times yields the maximum results for written 
preparation alone. Beyond this limit, there is no gain 
commensurate to the time consumed. 
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6 For poor spellers hand preparation alone is best. 
Writing the words about ten times gives maximum re- 
sults, time considered. Beyond this there is no com- 
mensurate gain, even for them. 





The Principal as a Citizen of the Community. 
By Supt. E. C. Sherman, New Jersey. 


To me it seems deplorable that there should seem to 
be any occasion for the discussion of this topic. I have 
never heard of a convention of editors, or engineers, or 
plumbers, or undertakers discussing seriously the ques- 
tion of the duties of these various classes of people as 
citizens. The very suggestion is absurd, ridiculous. 
Manifestly the profession of editor or civil engineer and 
the business of a plumber or an undertaker have nothing 
to do with the exercise of the rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions of citizenship by those who follow their teacher and 
professions. The editor in his editorial capacity has a 
very great responsibility toward the public; the press is 
one of the three great educating influences of the world. 
But the power and responsibility of the editor have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the editor in his civil capacity. 
The great public generally neither knows nor cares any- 
thing about the editor as a citizen. 

The very statement of our topic seems to imply that 
there is something in the school principal’s occupation or in 
the conditions of his employment that sets him apart from 
men engaged in other kinds of work, that makes some 
requirement of him in his civil capacity aside for what is 
expected of other good citizens, or that makes necessary 
some special line of conduct in his private capacity en- 
tirely apart from the fulfilment of his professional duties. 

In his occupation itself there is certainly nothing to 
make such a requirement. As the head of a public insti- 
tution the school principal must come into relations with 
many people of his community. To meet successfully 
the varied problems and the difficult situations sure to 
occur in school administration he needs tact, firmness, 
justice. As the director of the education of children he 
must be of irreproachable character—scrupulously honest, 
a good husband and father, temperate—in short, if we 
would make or we should make moral character a con- 
scious aim of school education the principal must be an 
example and a model. Finally there is an implied re- 
sponsibility resting upon him to make his school the 
best that is possible under given conditions; he needs 
therefore to be industrious, a constant student of educa- 
tional theory and practice, making the best use of the 
equipment furnished him. But all these things have to 
do with the professional work of the principal. 

When his professional duty is thus performed toward the 
board of education who employ him, toward the public to 
whom the schools belong, toward the children for whom 
the schools exist, certainly the principal, in his capacity 
as a private citizen, is not asubject for discussion or of 
concern to anyone but himself. That it should seem to 
be, is due, I believe, not to his occupation, but to the con- 
ditions of his employment as they have existed generally 
heretofore and as they exist very largely to-day. 

These conditions are uncertain tenure, dependent 
upon the whims and prejudices of an ever-changing body 
and the feeling that his position depends not alone upon 
professional efficiency, but upon his ability to steer a safe 
course among the rocks of popular feeling. To this is 
due the fact that the school principal often feels the 
need of giving quiet, but very careful consideration to 
the effect upon his interests of his church relationship; 
that he keep his political convictions locked in his 
bosom; that in civic affairs, especially in matters concern- 
ing which the community is in anyway divided, he must 
keep himself neutral; that in any public utterance he 
must take great care not to offend any class of the com- 
munity; that, in short, he must be a little less than a 
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man and must subject his convictions, or the expression 
of them, to what he feels are his personal interests. 

I am not here to discuss the cure which would 
come with the confidence begotten of a permanent ten- 
ure. Irrespective of that, under conditions as they now 
exist, the school principal will be, I believe, happier, more 
influential, more respected, and in the long run better off, 
if in his relations as a member of the community, in the 
the things which are apart from the obligations of his 
professional work, he declares his independence. The 
two points that I aim to make are these: First, that the 
community has no right to demand of the school princi- 
pal, because of his position, anything more than the ful- 
filment of his duties as I have already suggested them; 
and second, that he should be a man, with all that that 
statement implies, free to express his own individuality, 
free to act in his civil capacity as his tastes and impulses 
dictate. 

A principal’s relations to the community, aside from 
those having to do with his occupation, might be classified 
as his church relations; political relations; civic relations 
—referring to local, community matters; and social rela- 
tions. What shall be a man’s church relation is a matter 
between him and his own conscience. It scarcely needs 
to be said that it is not a matter for the dictation of 
others; but I am going a step further and at the risk of 
being misunderstood say that whether a man be a church- 
member or not, whether he be Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, whether he go to church every Sunday or not at 
all; whether he be an active worker in Sunday-school, 
Y.M.C.A., and other similar fields or not at all interested 
in them, these are not matters which have to do at all 
with his efficiency and success as a school principal and 
in them he should be absolutely free to act as his con- 
science, his sense of duty, or his inclination prompts. 

As to a principal’s political relations, a man possessing 
the qualifications that we ought to look for in a school 
principal should be a man of decision, of definite views, 
and mature opinion. 

Upon matters relating to the government of the nation 
and the state he should have such views and opinions— 
and he should feel perfectly free to express them on all 
proper occasions. He will not be a violent partisan, be- 
cause a well-balanced man should not be violent about 
anything; but he may be a partisan, as earnest and en- 
thusiastic a partisan as any other member of the commun- 
ity. He should attend his party’s primary and lend his 
influence to the selection of proper candidates. He may, 
if his tastes so incline him, join a political club. We 
reach into the province of the principal as a schoolmaster 
when we say that he should possess dignity of bearing 
and action. 

But we ought to get over the feeling that any lack 
of dignity is implied in attending a primary [caucus] ora 
political meeting. He teaches, or should teach, that the 
suffrage carries with it a great responsibility, and he 
should not himself shirk the duties of citizenship. There 
is a type of school principal who, owing to what he con- 
siders, mistakenly as I think, the exigencies of his posi- 
tion, abstains from all political expression except the 
casting of his vote at a general election, fearing to 
offend some one by the expression of political opinion. 
He is almost as wrong as the other kind, of whom, alas! 
there are frequent examples who descend to political 
intriguing in order to obtain or retain the favor of poli- 
ticians who may be able to help or harm him—thus 
degrading his position to that of a political office, and 
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degrading himself from a man engaged in a most honor- 
able profession to a mere office-holder. 

A third class of relations to the community I men- 
tioned as civic relations—referring to local community 
matter. In matters of local government, local improve- 
ment, the school principal should be a leader, not a fol- 
lower or a neutral. There is probably no other citizen of 
the average community who should be so much interested 
in so many different phases of local government. The 
public health should be to him a matter of concern and 
consequently such subjects as water supply and sewage 
disposal; matters relating to transportation should inter- 
est him—street car lines—their extension and equipment, 
as furnishing on the one hand improved facilities for 
reaching the schools, and on the other, adanger to chil- 
dren because of location or management. The police de- 
department should interest him both in the matter of 
the punishment of juvenile offenders and in the restraint 
of influence harmful to the young people with whose 
training he has been entrusted. Local administration 
should be, we see, a matter of supreme concern. The 
character of local government is generally determined by 
public opinion. The school principal interested in so 
many phases of local government should be a leader in 
shaping public opinion as he often would be were it not 
again for the mistaken belief that the demands of his 
position prevented. 

Finally, as to his social relations, the school principal 
has the same right to choose his friends, to be grave or 


gay, to be a hermit or to mingle with his fellows, to . 


belong to clubs or not that any other member of a com- 
munity has, and he should not be judged in his profes- 
sional capacity by what he may choose to do or not do in 
these matters. The community has the right to expect, 
but not to demand, many things of the school principal not 
because he holds that position, but because the man hold- 
ing such a position may fairly be expected to have cer- 
tain qualities—to be a man of education, of refinement 
of manner and thought, of genial nature, of public spirit. 
On the other hand the school principal may fairly expect 
from the community such material support as shall 
enable him to live in the community on a par with the 
average man whose children attend his school. He 
should be able to live in comfort and not be obliged to 
give an undue amount of his time to making both ends 
meet; he and his family should be able to dress as befits 
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his station; if he has children he should be able to edu- 
cate them; he should be able to have the books and 
papers he needs; he should be able to make provision for 
his family in case his career is cut short by death or to 
provide for his own old age, is it too much to expect 
that he should even be able occasionally to have the ad- 
vantage of travel? In short, he should be able to live on 
terms of equality with other people of educated tastes 
occupying positions of importance and responsibility in 
the community. 

I once heard an address by a man who devoted himself 
to proving two things: first, that there was no such sub- 
ject as that which he was discussing; and second, that if 
there was, there ought not to be. I have been following 
his example and trying to show that a man should be 
measured as a teacher, as a principal, as a superintend- 
ent, by the professional requirements of his position and 
not by what he may do or fail to do in his civic relations; 
and therefore that the topic assigned to me sandwiched be- 
tween four others which are vital or related to the prin- 
cipal’s professional work, is as much out of place as it 
would be to discuss the principal as the head of a fam- 
ily, or the principal as a Republican, or the principal as 
a Presbyterian. Let us make the requirements for the 
principal’s work as severe as possible; let us have a high 
ideal of the equipment, of the qualities of mind and heart 
and personality of the principal and let us hold him up 
to this standard. But when his professional duty is ful- 
filled when the school-house door closes behind him, let 
us leave him in peace as a private citizen free to express 
his individuality without dictation or interference, express 
or implied, from the community which he serves. 


PON 


A number of Cornell students have joined the regular 
classes at Columbia university and have expressed the 
intention of studying there until typhoid fever is stamped 
out in Ithaca. Recognizing that other Cornell men 
might wish to do likewise, President Butler has issued an 
invitation to Cornell students to share in the advantages 
of Columbia pending the suppression of the epidemic in 
Ithaca. The several departments have been instructed 
to show every courtesy to the students from Cornell. 
Those students who wish to remain at Columbia for only 
a few weeks will be treated as guests of the university, and 
will receive every facility for carrying on their studies. 
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State Supt. SKinner and the Educational Law 


(An educator well known in the New York high school field has prepared the following argument for the Regents’ side 


in the present controversy over the division of control in state educational administration. 


Not wishing to be personally 


drawn into the contest, which would deprive him of time at the cost of his professional duties, he has asked THE SCHooL 


JOURNAL to withhold his name. 
basis of personalities. —EDITOR. 


In a statement recently published in THE ScHooL Jour- 
NAL, State Supt. Chas. R. Skinner’says: “I sincerely de- 
plore the present unfortunate misunderstaning of the 
educational situation at the capitol.” It does not appear 
to the careful observer that there can be any serious mis- 
understanding of the situation if the law is consulted in 
the matter. 

Before the passage of chapter 433, Laws of 1858, an 
act to provide for the establishment of union free schools, 
there were no free schools in the state of New York. The 
present office of superintendent of public instruction had 
not been created. It will thus be seen that the first free 
schools of the state were under the charge of the regents 
of the university, while the commun schools did not be- 
come free until 1867. 

In chapter 433, Laws of 1853 (the original Union Free 
school act), section 13, is the following provision as to 
boards of education: 

‘* And said boards shall severally apply all the public mon- 
eys apportioned to the common sakes districts under their 
charge to the departments below the academical; and that of 
the literature fund, or otherwise, apportioned for the sup- 
port of the academical departments, to the latter depart- 
ments—thus drawing sharply the line between the common 
school and the academical departments.’’ 

Sec. 11. The said board of education by this act estab- 
lished, shall severally have power: 

Subdivision 6. To have in all respects the superintendence, 
management, and control of said union free schools, and to 
establish in the same an academical department, whenever 
in their judgments the same is warranted by the demand for 
such instruction . . . 

Sec. 16. Every academical department so to be established, 
as aforesaid, shall be under the visitation of the regents of 
the university, and shall be subject in its course of educa- 
tion and matters pertaining thereto (but not in reference to 
buildings or erections in which the same is held, unless in 
cases where the buildings aforesaid are separate from those 
of the common school departments) to all the regulations 
made in regard to academies by the said regents. In such 
departments, the qualifications for the entrance of any pu- 
pil shall be tre same as those established by the said regents 
for admission to any academy of the state under their su- 
pervision. . 

It should be here noted that in this act of 1853, which 
brought into being the first union free schools, sections 
11 and 16 created the first academical departments in 
these schools and co-incidentally placed such departments 
under the visitation and made them subject to the regu- 
lations of the regents of the university. 

The words in parenthesis in the foregoing section 16 
are of great importance as showing the precise intention 
of the legislature in enacting it. In making this special 
restriction on the powers given to the regents it was 
made absolutely clear that all, other powers respecting 
academical departments were intended to be vested in 
“the said regents,” and not elsewhere. They were even 
given supervision of the buildings in case they were 
“separate from those of the common school depart- 
ment.” 

And this was the natural and logical thing for the 
legislature to do. The board of regents had always been 
in charge of the existing academies of the state, and no 
one could have thought of any different supervision for 
the high schools and acalemic departments of union 
schools authorized by this act. Under the consolidated 
school law of 1864 superintendence of detached buildings 
for academic departments was transferred to the de- 
partment of public instruction, but in all other respects 
“the academical department” remained, as it does to- 
day, in precisely the same category as the “academy,” 
which had from its inception been under the sole super- 
vision of the regents. 

One year after the passage of the Union Free school 
act the office of state superintendent was created by 
chapter 97, Laws of 1854. Section 4 provides: 


He believes that the questions at issue should be decided on their own merit and not on a 


‘*TIt shall be the duty of the state superintendent to visit, 
as often as may be practicable, such and so many of the 
common schools, academies, and other literary institutions 
of the state as he may deem expedient; to inquire into the 
course of instruction, management, and discipline of such 
institutions, and to report the results of such visitation an- 
nually to the legislature, with such recommendations and 
suggestions as he may deem suitable.’’ 


It will readily be seen that while the superintendent is 
directed to report to the legislature such recommenda- 
tion and suggestions as he may deem suitable, no power 
is given him to interfere in any way with the supervision 
previously vested in the regents. : 

Both Mr. Skinner and his deputy have sought in dis- 
cussions before legislative committees to make it appear 
that the “right of visitation” was the only power con- 
ferred on the regents in respect to academical depart- 
ments, and like his deputy, Mr. Skinner in reading this 
section has omitted important provisions of the law as 
printed under his own signature; and even in his state- 
ment intended for the press he has not squarely stated 
the facts. 

Title 1, Sec. 8, Consolidated School Law, provides: 

‘*So often as he can, consistently with his other duties, he 
shall visit such of the common schools of the state as he 
shall see fit, and inquire into their course of instruction, 
management, and discipline, and advise and encourage the 
pupils, teachers, and officers thereof.”’ 

Title 1, Sec. 9 provides that he submit to the legislature 
an annual report containing a statement of the condition of 
the common schools of the state, and all other schools and 
institutions under his supervision, and subject to his visita- 
tion as superintendent. . 

Title 8, Article 4, Sec. 28, provides: Every union free 
school district, in all its departments, shall be subject to the 
visitation of the superintendent of public instruction. He 
is charged with the general supervision of its board of edu- 
cation and their management and conduct of all its depart- 
ments of instruction. 


There was not one word however giving the superin- 
tendent any power to interfere with the course of educa- 
tion in any high school or academic department, up to 
the time of the passage of chapter 1031 of the laws of 
1895, Sec. 4 of which gives the superintendent the power 
of approval of high school and academic courses of 
study in connection with the training of teachers. 

As the courses in academies, academic departments, 
and high schools have always been and still are by ex- 
isting law “ subject to all the regulations made in regard 
to academies by said regents” a situation has arisen 
which has been characterized as intolerable and is the 
occasion of a considerable unnecessary expense. 

At the last University Convocation, Governor Odell 
outlined a plan for the payment by the state of the tu- 
ition of non-resident students by the regents. Mr. Skin- 
ner did not favor the governor’s plan. He therefore 
secured the introduction very early in the legislative 
session of the measure which has become known as the 
“Merritt bill.” This bill, as well known, would give the 
superintendent supervision of the course of study in 
those schools which accepted state aid for instructing 
non-resident students, and that means practically all of 
the larger schools in the state. 

The regents now asked the legislature to pass a bill 
which has been noted in THE ScHooL. JOURNAL and 
which is on the lines of the preferred method of unifica- 
tion, as suggested by the committee on education at the 
Constitutional Convention of 1894. 

As to the attitude of the regents, Mr. Skinner says{in 
his statment: 

‘‘ Assuming to be afraid of political influence in the school 
system, politics of a most disgraceful character has_ entered 
into the discussion of this question—politics of a disgrace- 
ful character for the reason that it has consisted largely of 
personal vituperation, untruthful statements, and false is- 
sues.”’ 
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who has been elected Superintendent of the Schools of 
Rochester, N. Y., at a salary of $5,000. 





If by “ disgraceful politics” the superintendent means 
the uprising of the high school and academic depart- 
ments of the state, thru their principals, their boards 
of education and their constituents,—then indeed must he 
submit to the affliction of such politics. As to “ personal 
vituperation, untruthful statements, and false issues,” the 
superintendent may perhaps profit by reading and re- 
flecting on the seventh chapter of Matthew, verses 4 
and 5. 

Mr. Skinner says: 

‘‘T am not opposed to small schools but to poor schools. 
I would make it possible for the small school to become a 
larger school and would make it necessary for the poor 
school to become a good school.”’ 

As to this statement let us appeal from Mr. Skinner 
frightened by recent developments to Mr. Skinner de- 
liberately preparing his annual report which was _trans- 
mitted to the legislature January 19, 1903. After set- 
ting forth his plan for paying non-resident tuition out of 
a portion of the free school fund withheld from the small 
school districts, he says: 

‘‘T earnestly recommend legislation authorizing the adop- 
tion of this policy. Two results will follow: 

‘“‘The establishment of a mock ‘high school with a four 
years’ course of study in a school with two or three teach- 
ers and less than twenty-five pupils in its academic depart- 
ment would cease.’’ 

This is the light-hearted way in which Mr. Skinner 
would have disposed of the small schools in January last. 
Any academic department with less than twenty-five pu- 
pils would, in his judgment, have no reason for being. 
This is the plan by which the superintendent “would 
make it possible for the small school to become a larger 
school, and would make it necessary for the poor school 
to become a good school !” 

These two statements speak for themselves. Let the 
superintendent reconcile them if he can. 

Since the foregoing was written Mr. Skinner has pub- 
lished under date of March 10, 1903, a second number 
of his serial entitled “ The Educational Strife, its Cause 
and Remedy; a comparison.” 

In the second paragraph of this second number Mr. 
Skinner says: 

‘In 1853 when the regents were given the right of visita- 
tion of academic departments and the right to advise re- 
garding the course of instruction, it is safe to say that no 
conflict was anticipated, altho these same rights and privi- 
leges together with many additional ones were also vested in 
the state superintendent of public instruction.”’ 

Mr. Skinner is mistaken with regard to that part of 
the above statement which is printed in italics. As a 
matter of fact, the office of stave superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction had not been created at that time. This 
little slip of one year in the chronology of the superin- 
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tendent may be overlooked; but his statement that the 
state superintendent is vested with the same rights as 
the regents in respect to academic departments is also 
incorrect. 

The superintendent states on page three of his pres- 
ent number that the power of the regents is advisory 
only, and makes on three pages a display of the superior 
powers vested in his own office. Fortunately, Mr. Skin- 
ner here states precisely his warrant of law for the 
powers which he claims, and anyone who will take the 
time to examine these citations will see that the only im- 
portant power possessed by the superintendent as to the 
courses in academic departments is, as hereinbefore 
stated, that which he acquires thru section 4, chapter 
1081 of the Laws of 1895, in connection with the edu- 
cation and training of teachers. His general supervision 
of boards of education gives him no authority whatever 
in respect to courses of study. 

No argument or citation of law is needed to prove 
this statement. Mr. Skinner himself has admitted it. 
Soon after the introduction of the Merritt bill he gave an 
interview to a reporter of the Albany Evening Journal, 
in the course of which the following was developed: 


Reporter. —‘‘ You speak of a the grade work. I 
supposed you had all needed authority there.’ 

uperintendent.—‘‘That is a common misapprehension. I 
can recommend but cannotenforce. . . . . Now the con- 
solidated school law, title 1, section 8, makes it the duty of 
the state superintendent ‘to visit such of the common schools 
of the state as he shall see fit and inquire into their course 
of instruction, management, and pr ome and advise and 
encourage the pupils, teachers, and officers thereof.’ Also 
title 8, section 28, ‘ Every union free school district in all its 
departments, shall be subject to the visitation of the super- 
intendent of public instruction. He is charged with the gen- 
eral supervision of its board of education and their manage- 
ment and conduct of all its departments of instruction.’ 
Thus far the state superintendent has like jurisdiction and 
authority over the elementary and academic departments 
in neither case affecting the course of study beyond mere 
recommendation, as one of the powers of the board of edu- 
cation is ‘to — the course of study by which the 
pupils of the school or schools shall be graded and classified 
and to regulate the admission of the pupils and their trans- 
fer from one class or department to another as their schol- 
arship shall warrant. user 


These extracts from the superintendent’s “ interview ” 
make up a rather humiliating confession for one who has 
claimed for his office such extensive and exclusive au- 
thority over the public schools of all grades. Following 
is the section of the present consolidated school law 
which defines the powers of the regents in respect to 
academic departments: 


Title 8, Sec. 26. Every academic department established 
as aforesaid, shall be under the visitation of the regents of 
the university, and shall be subject in its course of education 
and matters pertaining thereto (but not in reference to the 
buildings in which the same is conducted), to all the regula- 
tions made in regard to academies by said regents. In such 
departments the qualifications for the entrance of any pupil 
shall be as high as those established by the said regents for 
participation in the literature fund of any academy of the 
state under their supervision. 


This section shows exactly where the real power is 
vested. 
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Metile Wins. 


The one hundred or more superintendents who were 
candidates for the superintendency at Rochester, N. Y., 
will be set to thinking deep and long by the intelligence, 
that the educator who was chosen was the one who made 
most stipulations as regards the conditions of his accept- 
ance of the office. To begin with, he refused to accept 
the cut-rate which the Rochester school board had fixed 
upon as the salary “for the beginning.” If the board 
could afford to pay Mr. Gilbert $5,000, there was no 
reason why his successor should have to be satisfied with 
less. Mr. Carroll further expressed himself decidedly 
with reference to the appointment of teachers. [f he 
was to be held responsible for the quality and results of 
the work in the schools, he must have practically su- 
preme power in the choice and assignment of principals 
and teachers. Furthermore, his judgment and wishes 
with reference to the selection of text-books and teach- 
ing aids must be respected. In short, whatever seemed 
by experience to have been proved to be the most effec- 
tive in excluding, as far as possible, politics from the 
conduct of the schools, and enabling the superintendent 
to shoulder the‘fullest responsibility for the municipal edu- 
cational interests of Rochester, was nominated in the bond. 

If the board had not already been convinced of 
Mr. Carroll’s fearless conscientiousness, educational 
independence, and incorruptible loyalty, which he had 
abundantly proved in the nine years of his connection 
with the Worcester system, his stipulations would cer- 
tainly have removed all doubts from their minds. A 
man who stands on a solid foundation of educational 
principles, matured by experience and study, and ingenu- 
ous devotion to professional self-improvement, can afford 
to have gumption, and lay down the law in dealing with 
a board composed of such high-minded citizens as that 
at Rochester. That seems to be the moral of it. At 
any rate, it looks as if that was the platform on which 
Mr. Carroll won the election. 

The change at Worcester ought to have a good effect 
upon the educational administration of that city. It is 
high time that the superintendent’s office be made more 
permanent than it has been. If the board of education 
cannot trust its judgment in electing a superintendent it 
has no business to assume this power. If, on the other 
hand, it considers itself qualified to know a good superin- 
tendent of schools if it sees one, or hears of one from 
creditable authorities, it ought to have mettle enough to 
prove its faith by making his term of office permanent, 
or at least extend the tenure to six years, as other en- 
lightened communities have done. The plan of annual 
election which has been peculiar to Worcester so long, is 
a monstrosity, and tho equally unwise towns have done 
the same thing there is not the penumbra of an excuse 
for it, particularly not ina New England city. With better 
tenure in the superintendent’s office, and a few other 
needed reforms in the administration of the school sys- 
tem, the good work done by Mr. Carroll will be kept in- 
a and a foundation laid for still greater progress in the 

uture. 





EBPON 


O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistenee urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven. 
—From GEORGE ELIoT’s ‘‘ The Choir Invisible.’’ 
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No Shorter School Period. 


‘Lae debating now going on of the possibilities of 
saving time in the elementary school is bound to be pro- 
ductive of much good. The solution must not be looked 
for, however, in the mechanical lines exhibited at the re- 
cent meeting of superintendents at Cincinnati. Talk- 
ing about reducing the school course from eight to seven 
years is waste of time. The present civilization will not 
tolerate the cutting of a whole year or more from a 
child’s allowance of educational opportunity. Prof. 
Fiske’s principle of a gradual prolongation of human 
childhood supplies sufficient argument for proving the 
futility of shortening the period of preparation for prac- 
tical life in any division of education. If the schools can 
do in two or three years less time the work it now takes 
them eight years to accomplish, they are simply not doing 
enough now. The best remedy would, then, seem to be 
an adequate enrichment of the course. 

Eight years is.by no means too long a period to set 
aside for elementary school education. Let wastefulness 
and inefficiency be removed, and fill this period with 
things worth while. 

CRPIN 


Need of Physical Training. 


Dr. Luther Gulick, the new physical director of the 
schools of New York, gave some forcible arguments in 
favor of physical training in a recent address before the 
Long Acre League at public school No. 51. 

“ Physical training,” he said “is more necessary in the 
schools now than ever before. Play is vital to the child. 
The young of all the animals of the world do nothing 
but play. The difference between the always-tired, pale, 
stooped children of the city and the red-cheeked, tall, 
broad-shouldered, tireless children of the country, is due 
to the boundless room for play and in the long walks to 
school of the country children. 

“One hundred years ago four per cent of the popula- 
tion was in the cities; to-day, sixty per cent. The condi- 
tions of the city are the conditions of the future in this 
country. We have gained by the change, but we must 
raise men and women like our sturdy ancestors. We 
have taken the time from play and added it to study or 
work and we have taken away the playrooms. The 
games of the ages have gone from the cities. 

“To throw hard and straight is in the very fiber of a 
man. Skill of hand and of head always go together. 
The feeble-minded child is always muscularly incompe- 
tent. The city must find games that will give all 
children the athletic possibilities and the mental interest 
of tag or baseball. We must provide more time and 
more space for these plays.” 


PIN 
Teachers as Text-Book Agents. 


A bill was lately brought before the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature to prohibit any person from selling text-books or 
school supplies who is employed as a teacher within the 
state. A section of the bill reads: 

“It is hereby enacted that no person shall be emplcyed 
as a teacher nor be eligible for election or re-election as 
a teacher in the public schools of this state who has 
been engaged in the sale of text-books or any other 
school supplies within a period of six months preceding 
the beginning of the fall term of school.” 

After a lively debate the consideration of the measure 
was indefinitely postponed. It is believed among many 
school men that an attempt will be made to have it re- 
considered and passed. But the opposition has developed 
such strong support that the present session of the legis- 
lature will hardly care to re-open the discussion. There is 
no doubt as to the justice of the general object of the 
bill. Teachers ought to keep their hands free from en- 
tanglements with text-book agencies. Their judgment 
in matters relating to school-room aids will never have 
any weight as long as there are teachers who act as 
agents for school book publishers. 
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The Effects of Use. 


The conclusions of Dr. J. L. Wortman are that the 
monkeys from which man is descended were themselves 
descended from another set (termed Metatheriums) that 
moved about on the ground, perhaps mainly on all fours. 
But at some time, some of the latter adjusted them- 
selves to forest environment, possibly to escape enemies. 
It is needful, also, to assume that this class was more 
capable of adapting itself to its environment than others. 
This, he thinks, is due to the fact that the brain was 
more capable of enlargement owing to a special formation 
it possessed. 

This class of monkeys adapted themselves to environ- 
ment and other mammals did not, and hence, in the 
course of ages rose to intellectual importance. The an- 
cient monkeys did not have prehensile hands and feet; 
theirs were simply flat. But a certain class took to the 
trees, and from this mode of life developed the power to 
oppose the thumb to the fingers—this is one of the pri- 
mary distinguishing features of the far-back ancestors of 
the human race. 

The great step was the power to take up an object 
with the hands. “The constant action and re-action of 
this process upon the brain thruout innumerable genera- 
tions, with the inherited effects, have resulted in an ever- 
widening circle of psychic activity and cerebral develop- 
ment, and have had, more than any one thing, a steadily- 
increasing bearing on the development of the monkeys to 
a stage where the branching off of mankind became pos- 
sible.” 

The important point is here presented that the effort 
to make a better employment of the conditions of life led 
to a higher life. This is the maxim of the educator: 
Make the highest use of your surroundings; endeavor to 
understand and employ it. 


Badensian Regulations. 


In the decree issued by the councilor of higher educa- 
tion concerning the fitting up of school-rooms, the fol- 
lowing regulations are included: 

Every school must have curtains at the windows; cases 
for books; blackboard and cabinets or vortfolios for 
music; sponges for 
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teacher himself, not the pupils, shall see that these regu- 
lations are carried out. 

The pupils themselves are forbidden to form or join 
any societies, to call any meetings for any purpose what- 
soever, or to assist in circulating any printed papers. 


A Model School. 


In remote Tiflis, south of the Caucasus mountains, mid- 
way between the Black sea and the Caspian, Russia, has 
a splendid institution for industrial and commercial 
training. The school was founded by some merchants of 
Tiflis about three years ago, the school: building itself 
costing more than $107,000. The institution is supported 
by tuition fees, by an annual subsidy granted by the 
merchants, and, should additional funds te absolutely 
required, by the state. The school is under the admin- 
istration of the Russian minister of finance. At present 
there are 694 students of twelve nationalities. 

The Tiflis school is intended to aid in the develop- 
ment of the country and at the same time bring into 
closer relations the surviving remnants of many ancient 
peoples. Special care is taken to make the students 
thoroly acquainted with the products of Caucasia and of 
the adjoining countries, so that whether he becomes 
merchant or manufacturer, his knowledge will be of 
material benefit to him. Languages, sciences, and the 
ordinary branches are also taught. 

The school has a liberal pension system for its teachers. 
Each teacher during his term of service pays into the 
pension fund each year, two per cent of his salary. 
After twenty years of service he is entitled to a pension, 
which, particularly in the case of the _best-trained 
teachers, affords substantial protection against want. 


School Savings. 


Perhaps in no city in the United States has the school 
savings bank system been so successful as it has been in 
Chester, Penn. Since February 24, 1890, about $125, 
000 have been deposited by the school children, and, 
altho the withdrawals have been continual, the balance on 
deposit at the end of the year has steadily increased, un- 
til, on June 30, 1901, it amounted to over $25,000. The 





the board; a ruler; 
a globe; wall-maps 
of Baden, Germany, 
Europe, and Pales- 
tine; a violin, wash- 
basin and _ towels; 
and books and writ- 
ing materials needed 
in instruction. 

In addition to 
these absolute ne- 
cessities, the school 
must be provided 
with local wall-maps 
of the town, its sur- 
roundings, and of 
the district, with il- 
lustrated books for 
nature studies, and 
with tables and 
other accessories 
needed in sewing 
lessons. 

After school 
hours the school- 
room and all paths 
leading to it are to 
be carefully swept 
and the room itself 
ventilated. Every 
month they are to 
be scrubbed thoroly. 

It is especially 
stipulated that the 








School No. 1, Norwich, N. Y.—Stanford J. Gibson, Superintendent. 
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money is received by the teachers at the beginning of the 
morning session on Monday of each week, any sum being 
accepted which may be brought for deposit. Each amount 
thus received is entered upon the pupil’s deposit card 
and the total receipts promptly delivered to the principal 
who deposits them on the same day. When a pupil has 
an account amounting to one dollar or more a bank book 
is furnished him and his deposit from such time draws 
interest at three per cent. 

The bank finds it necessary to devote, practically, the 
entire time of one clerk to the school savings fund 
account, and gets its profit, rather from the continuance 
of deposits after the pupils become wage earners, than 
from the use of the money which they deposit while 
attending school. This fact, in itself, is the strongest 
testimony that can be given to the success of the sys- 
tem. 

The fear, sometimes expressed, that the saving habit 
will tend to make pupils grasping and miserly is purely 
imaginary. Nothing of the sort has resulted in Chester, 
says Supt. A. Duncan Yokum. Few children have 
stopped spending in order to hoard their pocket-money. 
Indeed, the chief obstacle to the highest measure of suc- 
cess is found in the fact that, while most of the pupils 
form the depositing habit, too many of them deposit little 
more than what is given them by their parents for that 
particular purpose, and, consequently, are not stimulated 
to habitually deny themselves in order to save. It is only 
with intelligent, parental co-operation that the system leads 
pupils to systematically save as well as to regularly deposit. 

A good result that must not be overlooked is that 
many parents have begun to save money thru their chil- 
dren. While the wholesale withdrawals of deposits thus 
made, that have come from time to time with the shut- 
ting down of places of employment, may be disappointing 
to the youthful depositors they can never forget the les- 
son taught them none too soon—that there are times 
when money saved must take the place of money earned. 
More than this, the prevalence of such a practice demon- 
strates that not only the school, but the community, is 
being taught. 

The following table shows the state of the savingsjfund 
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account at the close of each year since the introduction 
of the system. 





Total Amt. Total Amt. Bal. on Hand 

Deposited. Withdrawn. at End of Y'r 

Year ending June 30, 1891, $12,315.87 $ 4,260.03 $ 8,055.84 
ee Js “<5 TS82, , 118.63 ,863.40 9,311.07 
ce sig «« «* 1898, 8,580.62 6,233.75 11,657.94 
z2 43 638s, 7,741.88 ,.8,261.78 11,138.04 
Ke Be se ** 1895, 8,103.84 6,038.01 13,203.87 
es ee “« « 1896, 9,311.69 6,890.70 15,624.80 
Re dy << s¢ 1897, 9,257.98 9,727.90 15,164.89 
sed sea se «1898, 10,687.09 8,061.64 17,780.34 
st BE se «* 1899, 12,839.97 9,683.89 20,936.42 
“a “© «1890, 15,486.13 14,319.50 22,103.05 
ai a ce * 1901, 15,414.86 11,861.34 25,656.57 





Books Preserved by Children. 

Books prepared as juveniles have seldom lasted for any 
length of time, but children have established a classic 
literature of their own by simply appropriating books 
never written for them. 

For instance, says a writer in the Tribune, Robinson 
Crusoe was never written for children, but they accepted 
it as their inheritance. 

Gulliver’s Travels appeared as a biting satire on the 
times. The children of the intervening times have made 
it their own. Baron Munchausen brought out his vol- 
ume of quaint lies in 1785 as a take-off on the travelers’ 
tales of the day, and the children have preserved it. 
They have appropriated Don Quixote, written to cast 
ridicule on the decaying institutions of chivalry. 

Arabian Nights was a storehouse of Oriental romance, 
enshrining the folklore of a people. It was never in- 
tended for the nursery, but that is the only place where 
we are sure of finding it. 

AXsop’s fables were moral and political reflections, di- 
rected pointedly at grown-ups. They have survived thru 
the children alone. 

The old chap-books catered to the literary taste of the 
masses in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. They were printed in the worst possible manner 
on the worst possible paper, and illustrated with worst 
possible pictures, frequently bearing no relation what- 
ever to the text. They disappeared about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, but_not before the children had 

gleaned from them, 
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Beauty and the 
Beast, Little Red 
Riding Hood, Blue 
Beard, Cinderella, 
Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, The House 
that Jack Built, and 
The Sleeping Beau- 
ty. There were many 
other stories in the 
old chap-books, but 
not meeting the 
taste of the children, 
entirely disappeared. 

Mother Goose, 
altho it came down 
from the childhood 
of the race, was first 
reduced to print in 
1780 by John New- 
berry, a printer, who, 
it is said took the 
immortal rhymes 
from the lips of the 
mother-in-law as she 
sang his children to 
sleep. 

Scott, Dickens, 
Mayne Reid, and 
Cooper, had not the 
slightest idea of 
writing for children, 
yet the children keep 
them alive. 
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The Busy World. 


The country medical practitioner of Gcrmany is to 
have an opportunity to learn the latest developments in 
surgery and general medicine from a traveling university 
that will bring postgraduate instruction to his nearest 
large town in the vicinity, free of charge. The great 
specialists are to give their services in explaining the lat- 
est processes of science. 

The idea of the traveling university originated with 
the Emperor Frederick. The Bavarian government has 
already made a limited use of the suggestion. 


Elaborate plans have been made for the celebration of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the evacua- 
tion of Valley Forge by Washington. The celebration 
will occur on June 19 and will be attended by President 
Roosevelt, the governors of the thirteen original states, 
and others prominent in national affairs. 


A tusk of a mammoth has been discovered in the Klon- 
dike which measures over ten feet in length. The lar- 
gest tusks before known measure nine feet, six inches 
long, and were discovered in 1799 by Schumaschoff on 
the shores of Lake Oncoul, in Siberia. They are now 
preserved in St. Petersburg. 


The American Museum of Natural History has recently 
placed on exhibition a huge collection of Arapahoe In- 
dian beadwork, exemplifying the symbolism of their dec- 
orative art. No more complete collection of similar 
character has ever been secured. This collection was 
the gift of Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. It gives complete ex- 
amples of the general decorative art and mythology of 
the Arapahoes. The imaginative nature of this tribe 
makes their art the most typical and beautiful of all our 
Indians of North America. 

The collection includes curiously fashioned moccasins, 
tobacco pouches, headdresses, cradle ornaments, amulets, 
leggins, robes, and hundreds of other articles painted in 
gorgeous reds and yellows, and beaded with the most in- 
tricate designs of turtles, fish, bees, buffalo, wolves, 
snakes, and about every other known animal or creeping 
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Tunneling Thru Mud. 


Charles Sooysmith, a well-known civil engineer of New 
York, has worked out a new process for tunneling rivers. 
The most novel feature of it is the method which he 
proposes to employ to keep the mud of rivers in a stable 
condition while tunnels thru it are being constructed. 

Mr. Sooysmith would make use of the freezing system 
which has already proved so successful in driving vertical 
shafts for mining and other purposes. His plan also in- 
cludes a pile foundation, which would serve as a perma- 
nent support to the finished tube, whether the latter be 
of steel or masonry. When the freezing process is em- 
ployed in constructing shafts, a number of iron tubes are 
driven into the ground to the proper depth, being arranged 
in a circle a little smaller than that of the proposed 
opening. Salt water, from a refrigerating plant, is then 
pumped down thru some of the pipes and allowed to re- 
turn thru others. A temperature of zero is adopted. 
After a short time the ground becomes so solid for a 
distance of several feet around the pipes that the undis- 
turbed portion will stay in place when excavation begins. 

Before beginning operations with this system under 
rivers, Mr. Sooysmith would push a slender “pilot” 
tunnel thru the soft mud by methods now in use. This 
would have the same central line as the main tunnel, but 
might not exceed six or seven feet in diameter. To 
the walls of the pilot tunnel would be attached hori- 
zontal pipes—above, below, and on both sides. In certain 
kinds of work, pipes could be run out radially into the 
mud. At the Iron Mountain mine the soil was frozen to 
a distance of nine feet in all directions, with pipes eight 
inches in diameter, and brine cooled to zero. It took 
seventy-two days to produce the effect. 


ERPON 


The attendance at the lectures offered to adults by the 
New York city board of education this year has surpassed 
all records. The total attendance from January 1 to 
March 15 was more than 465,000, divided as follows: 
Manhattan and the Bronx, 243,000; Brooklyn, 148,300; 
Queens, 53,200, and Richmond, 20,700. 
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represents an idea. 

Of the colors, red 
usually represents 
blood, but it may 
mean earth, sunset, 
or rocks. Yellow 
denotes _ sunlight, 
day or earth. Green 
symbolizes vegeta- 
tion, and blue the 
sky. 

The designs are 
not unlike rude her- 
aldry, tho the inter- 
pretation is more 
dificult and the 
ideas more crudely 
expressed. Some of 
the elaboratedesigns 
tell of the tribal 
myths and recite the 
deeds of valor of the 
Arapahoe braves. 
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Letters, 


Are They Mistaken ? 

No one who has observed and thought upon “ eleva- 
tion” in opposition to “education” as it is commonly 
understood, but will agree that the latter often fails. I 
have been surprised to see men of good judgment, such 
as carpenters, masons, merchants, etc., decline to send 
their sons to the high school tho entirely free. They 
want them to understand bookkeeping and arithmetic 
and think these should be taught in the elementary 
school; then they say the discipline of life is what is 
needed. Of course these are not their words but they 
express their meaning. They say that the higher edu- 
cation fails—they mean in making men out of the boys. 

Is this a mistake? I have thought upon the question 
a great deal. It seems to me that there is in the minds 
of two-thirds, at least of those entering the high school 
the idea that they will find thus some easy road toa 
handsome fortune; that their fathers (the farmers, 
masons, carpenters, and small merchants) have not suc- 
ceeded in attaining this for lack of a knowledge of alge- 
bra, etc. They graduate, they wait around; they find 
some business; they marry; they are dissatisfied; they 
don’t think that education pays; they don’t send their 
sons to the high school,but try to start them in business. 

There is another section that aims to have their sons 
become professional men and they send them to the high 
school; but I am now speaking of the large class that do 
not want their sons to go there. They say “it puts no- 
tions in their heads.” I have been at times greatly dis- 
appointed to find a boy put into business whom I had ex- 
pected to see in the high school; and I have been unable 
to stir the father by my arguments. 

He will tell me that a good mechanic is sure of a liy- 
ing, while the “educated fellows” are in hot water. He 
will add that the high school graduate has “too exten- 
sive ideas;” that he expects to live just as his father 
does right away, etc.” If I point to a high school grad- 
uate that has made a record, he will ask, “You don’t 
expect all todo that, do you?” In other words he would go 
for the bird in the hand and let alone the bird in the bush. 

It has often occurred to me that it is very possible we 
have over-estimated the advantages of a secondary edu- 
cation. It reminds me of two men who determined to 
build houses; one built a small one and made it com- 
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plete; the other built the walls of a big one; was unable 
to roof it and finally put up a little “extension” and 
lived in that. I think we should make the elementary 
school more complete, as tho no one was going into the 
high school. I am not opposed to the latter; but think 
we over-estimate its value. E. BICKERSTOTH. 

Brooklyn. 

GEPON 
Pi Alpha. 

The students of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
university, have organized a Greek letter society—the 
“Pi Alpha;” its motto: “Pedagogy, the right guide to 
perfection.” “The aim of this society,” according to 
the constitution, “shall be to advance the social and pro- 
fessional interests of students of pedagogy.” “Any 
regularly matriculated student in a university school of 
pedagogy may be a full member.” 

Doubtless, some provision will be made for admitting 
special students of pedagogy as associate members of the 
society. 

The officers elected are as follows: President, David B. 
Corson; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary R. Davis, John F. 
Congdon; corresponding secretary, Miss M. C. Zillafro; 
recording secretary, Elizabeth A. Jacobs; treasurer, 
Frances H. Paul; executive committee, Edward D. 
Stryker, Charles J. Pickett, Abraham Rudy, Olinda 
Camp, Alice Torrey Whyte, Theresa Harris, Charles De 
Forest Hoxie, Thomas Cochran, Edward H. Gumbart. 

This Greek letter society, which is expected to become 
a national organization, has been worked up and organ- 
ized, with the advice of Chancellor McCracken, the 
faculty of the school, and the woman’s advisory board, 
by the committee of representative students chosen to 
honor Dr. Edward R. Shaw. It is an outgrowth of the 
recognized unity of the various bodies of people connected 
with the school, to honor the memory of the man who, 
by his unceasing energy in its upbuilding won for the 
school the respect of educators. There is a further 
significance in this when it is remembered that Dr. Shaw 
was one of the originators of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York university. It was Dr. Shaw who worked un- 
tiringly to get the school into shape to be accepted by 
the chancellor and council of the university. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Mary R. Davis. 





Homors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid of them the better-- 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take. 
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In and Around New York City. 


In view of recent legal decisions by the 
New York courts relative to the one per 
cent. deduction from teachers’ salaries 
for the retirement fund, it is highly prob- 
able that some $50,000 will be taken from 
the surplus and returned to the teachers, 
on the ground that it was illegally with- 
held from them. 


The building committee of the board of 
education has taken severe measures to 
impress upon dilatory contractors the 
necessity of completing their work within 
the time limit set by the contract. The 
slow progress on P. S. No. 5, Queens, 
has caused the committee to serve him 
with a three days’ notice that unless 
better progress is made the contract will 
be taken away from him and re-let, his 
sureties being required to defray the 
resulting expenses. 


As aresult of personal investigations 
by Superintendent of Buildings C. B. J. 
Snyder, a number of contractors in 
charge of the construction of new public 
school buildings have been warned that 
continuance of delays in their work will 
make it necessary to relet the contracts. 


In spite of the clerical opposition to 
Sunday concerts, the Public Education 
Association has been granted permission 
to continue the Sunday concerts until 
April 12. 


A writ of mandamus has been issued 
by Judge Maddox, of Brooklyn, ordering 
City Supt. W. H. Maxwell to raise the 
salary of Josephine M. Lawler, branch 
principal of Corona from $1,600 to $1,700, 
unless he can give reason for not doing 
so. 


Examinations for licenses to teach in 
the evening schools next year will be held 
during the month of April. Candidates 
for positions who will be required to take 
these examinations are: New applicants; 
persons who, having been formerly li- 
censed for service in evening schools, did 
not serve during the season of 1902-3; 
those who served during 1902-3, but who 
wish to apply for licenses other than 
those then held by them; those who hold 
day elementary or high school licenses, 
which make the holders eligible to apply 
for placing upon eligible lists for service 
in evening schools. 


The committee on by-laws of the board 
of education held a hearing on March 20 
concerning a proposed change in the by- 
laws which called for a deduction of one- 
twentieth of a month’s salary for every 
day a teacher is absent from duty. The 
present by-laws call for a reduction of 
one-thirtieth of a month’s salary, unless 
the teacher shall have been ill to exceed 
five days, when the full month’s salary is 
paid. A large number of teachers were 
present and opposed the change, and they 
finally won their contention. 

Commissioner Harrison said the matter 
would stand as it is for the time. 


The Ft ea to the child labor bill 
before the legislature, prescribing licenses 
and badges for newsboys, has resulted 
in a greatly modified proposition. The 
amended bill is limited to newsboys. No 
girl under sixteen is to be allowed to sell 
papers on the street. The only require- 
ment for a license as newsboy is a mini- 
mum age limit of ten years, and the ap- 
plication for license is to be made by 

arent, guardian, or next friend of the 

oy. The provisions relating to enforce- 
ment are greatly simplified, and the 
judges are to be given large discretion as 
to the disposal of cases. 


The bill which has been proposed to 
amend the charter so as to extend the 
power of the board of education has 
been severely attacked at Albany. It 
has been denounced as a drastic measure 
and a hearing has beendemanded. Under 


the provisions of the charter among the 
officials who can be removed only upon a 
three-fourths vote of the board of educa- 
tion are ‘‘ officers, clerks, and subordinates 
of the board.’’ The new bill provides 
that these three classes shall be stricken 
out. This would leave these officials 
subject to the general provision of the 
charter, which permits of removal by a 
majority vote. 

The high school conference on music of 
the board of education, which was an- 
nounced for April 4, has been adjourned 
to April 18. Director Frank Damrosch 
will open the discussion. 

Teachers college offers seventeen schol- 
arships of the annual value of $300 each 
to pupils in Southern institutions. Every 
appointee to a scholarship for next year 
must be a teacher holding a responsible 
position in some Southern normal school 
or city school system. 

Thru the generosity of Ellen Yale 
Stevens, a teacher in the Horace Mann 
school, a prize for literary excellence will 
be awarded annually. This prize will be 
known as the Alfred Tennyson prize and 
the competition will be open to all 
students in the school. 

The new Brooklyn Manual Training 
High school is to have four floors and a 
basement and will accommodate 2,575 
pupils. There will be thirty-two class- 
rooms, eight shops, two lecture halls, two 
study halls, sixteen rooms for teachers, a 
——- an auditorium, and a library. 

he building, which is to cost $488,000, 
will be completed within a year. 


Dean Gill, of Barnard college, has been 
appointed adviser of women graduate 


‘students of Columbia university. This 


appointment was made on a personal 
basis and is intended in no way to com- 
bine permanently the positions of dean of 
Barnard and adviser of graduate women. 


At the last regular meeting of the 
School Crafts Club, the program included 
papers on ‘‘Forms of Metal Work for 
the Elementary Grades,’’ by Mr. Stimp- 
son; on ‘‘ Mechanical Drawing in the 
High Schools,’’ by Mr. Flint, and on 
‘¢Modern Tendencies in Manual Training 
in Public Schools,’’ by Arthur L. Willis- 
ton, of Pratt institute. 


The committee in charge of the cele- 
bration of the founding of New York, 
which will occur next May, has decided 
to ask the board of education to provide 
for special exercises in every school on 
the day chosen for the celebration. The 
committee propose that a thousand old 
prints, which illustrate the development 
of the city, both as a whole and in its 
various localities, be reproduced as stere- 
opticon slides, and used to Ulustrate lec- 
tures upon the history and growth of the 
city, to be delivered every day of the 
celebration week in the public schools, 
under the auspices of the public lecture 
committee of the board of education. 


The executive committee of the So- 
ciety of Educational Research will meet 
at the office of Dr. J. M. Rice, 125 E. 
23d street, New York city, Saturday, 
March 28, at 2.30 P. M. 


On Saturday evening, April 4, there 
will be a public meeting at the Carnegie 
Lyceum under the auspices of the Ethical 
Culture schools. Addresses will be made 
by Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mary Schenk Woolman, 
Manhattan Trade School of Girls and 
Teachers college; Prof. Felix Adler, and 
others. The annual exhibition of work 
done in the normal, high, elementary, 
and kindergarten departments will be 
held at the school, 109 West 54th street, 
on April 2, 3, and4. A special exhibit 
will illustrate the work of institutions co- 
operating with the school in furnishing 
facilities and material for nature study. 
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According to a variety of well-defined 
reports, there is good reason to believe 
that the donor of the $1,000,000 to 
Barnard college for the purchase of land, 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson. 
This last gift will make almost $2,000,000 
that Mrs. Anderson and her brother, 
Joseph Milbank, have made to Barnard 
and Teachers college. Mrs. Anderson’s 
previous personal gift to Barnard 
amounted to over $350,000, which was 
used in erecting the first of the college 
buildings, Milbank hall. Inallshe is said 
to have given $3,000,000 for charitable 
and educational purposes. 


Economy of Co-ed ism. 


_ Next year it is believed that the even- 
ing schools will be so arranged that boys 
and _— will attend classes in the same 
building instead of in separate buildings 
as at present. The attendance at the 
sessions of the Brooklyn evening schools 
has been poor during the past year. This 
fact is ascribed to the scattered popula- 
tion in Brooklyn, which, when the boys 
and girls were assigned to separate 
schools, made some pupils travel a con- 
siderable distance. 


Left to the Board’s Discretion. 


The second peat division has de- 
cided that the board of education may 
appoint from the eligible lists men or 
women at will. This decision was given 
in the case of Charles Schlivinski against 
Superintendent Maxwell. Schlivinski 
ere an examination entitling him to 

old a teacher’s license No. 1, and his 
name was put on a list of those holding 
such a license. There were, however, 
two lists, one for men and one for 
women. He contended that there should 
be only one list for both men and women. 
The result of having two lists, he assert- 
ed, was that women were appointed as 
teachers in advance of men of the same 
rating. Men, however, must be differ- 
ently qualified, in point of education, 
from women, and men receive a larger 
salary. 

The decision of the court is, that under 
these conditions, the use of separate lists 
for men and women is not inconsistent 
with the charter provisions. 

‘“‘The appointment of more female 
teachers than male teachers,’’ said the 
presiding justice, ‘‘is certainly in the 
interests of an economical administration 
of the duties of the board and seems to 
be a matter in which the board should be 
allowed to exercise its own discretion.’’ 


More Decisions. 


The court of appeals has handed down 
two important decisions concerning Brook- 
lyn teachers. In the cases of James 
Cusack and William J. O’Leary it re- 
fused to grant writs of mandamus to 
compel their appointment as principals of 
night schools. In June, 1902, the board 
of education appointed male principals 
for schools for men, and women principals 
for schools for women, thereby failing to 
appoint Principals Cusack and O’Leary 
to positions which they had held in former 
years. 

In the case of Katharine R. Callahan 
the court decided that the board of edu- 
cation had no right to reduce her in rank 
and pay and authorized the issuing of a 
mandamus compelling her re-instatement. 
The decision, in effect, is that a reduction 
in pay is equivalent to a removal, which 
cannot be brought about except for 
cause. 


Vacation Programs. 


Unless ———_ for a change arises 
the subjects which will be taught in the 
vacation schools and playgrounds this sea- 
son are: 

_Vacation schools: Art study, including 
sign painting, basketry, bench work, 
chair-caning, city history, cooking, cro- 
cheting, and knitting, dressmaking, em. 
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broidery, whittling, fret sawing, kinder- 
garten, leather and burnt wood, milli- 
nery, nature study, nursing, elementary 
and advanced sewing, Venetian ironwork, 
and weaving. 
Vacation playgrounds: Athletics and 
mes, gymnastics, reading, basketry, 
indergarten, and nature study. 


Important Resolutions. 


The New York Teachers’ Association 
discussed the proposed new course of 
study atits last regular meeting. It was 
the general opinion that the course, as 
outlined, covers too much ground. The 
association decided to recommend to the 
board of superintendents that the first 
seven years of the course be extended 
into eight years, and the last year, as 
outlined, be dropped. 

The committee on teachers’ interests 
was requested to consider the advisabil- 
ity of bringing suit to establish the valid- 
ity of the No. 2 license, and thereby ren- 
der it unnecessary for holders of such 
licenses to take the promotional examin- 
ations. The increasing number of licenses 
was condemned. It was also decided to 
petition the board of education to make 
the age limit for the license as assistant 
to the principal the same as the age limit 
for the principal’s license. The associa- 
tion adopted a resolution declaring that 
it believes it inexpedient to do anything 
in regard to pension legislation at this 
time. 


Educational Control of News- 
boys. 


Several of the justices of the court of 
special sessions have criticised the pro- 
posed licensing of aoe by the board 
of education. Justice McKean intimated 
that, the statements of the city superin- 
tendent being correct, the present com- 
pulsory education law in regard to tru- 
ants is not enforced and that it would be 
best to have a complete and strict en- 
forcement of that law against vicious 
children before legislation is enacted 
ns to restrain the industrious chil- 


n. 
When interviewed on this subject Dr. 
Maxwell said: 
‘‘The compulsory labor law provides 
that truants may be arrested only during 
school hours. ence, the school officers 


are powerless under that law to prevent or 
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to reduce the evils resulting from the fact 
that hundreds of school children engage 
in street occupations before and after 
school. There is abundant evidence from 
agp ye and teachers that when chil- 

ren of tender years engage in these oc- 
cupations in the early morning, during 
the afternoon, and often until late at 
night they are, in the majority of cases, 
incapacitated from taking advantage of 
the educational opportunities afforded by 
the public schools. 

The trouble is not merely that the pu- 
pils come to school wearied by street oc- 
cupations and more inclined to sleep than 
to learn, but that the excitement and 
constant change of scene which come to 
the newsboy in his street occupation de- 
stroy his power of attention and of pro- 
longed application to a given task. ot 
me ge this so, but the street occupations, 
with the habits of coffee drinking and 
cigaret smoking to which they give rise, 
destroy the child’s nervous system and 
render him irritable and restless to a de- 
gree that not only interferes with his 
own educational progress, but that of 
the whole class. 

The strongest argument in favor of 
poe the licensing of newsboys in the 

ands of the school authorities is, that 
the licenses would be ee only to 
those boys who are physically strong 
enough to engage in the work and will be 
canceled the moment it is found that the 
street occupation interferes with the 
school work. In other words, the right 
to engage in the business of selling news- 
papers will be conditioned by the boy’s 
progress in school. 


Froebel Day. 


The birthday of Friedrich Froebel, 
‘*The Father of the <r Ey gy is 
to be celebrated on April 21 by the New 
York kindergartens. Jenny B. Merrill, 
director of kindergartens for Manhattan 
and the Bronx, has partly arranged the 
details of the celebration. As many of 
the public school kindergartens as ma 
find it possible on the 
will take the children to the various parks 
to have games and be shown natural 
objects. 

Eighty kindergartens have been estab- 
lished in New York public schools by 
Miss Merrill since February, 1902, fifty 
of which were founded since last Sep- 


tember. 
5 8i% 








670 students. 


Secretary Hill’s 


latest report gives as the total en- 
rollment in the High Schools and 
Academies of Massachusetts, 46, 
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Here and There. 


According to a resolution passed by a 
Minnesota school board, teachers are 
prohibited from using their influence in 
a of any political party during school 

ours. 







HARRISBURG, Pa. —Owing to public agi- 
tation on the subject of overwork among 
the pupils of the public schools a commit- 
tee was appointed by the school directors 
to investigate the charges. Only one 
person appeared before the committee to 
make formal complaints. 


The supreme court of Indiana has re- 
fused to grant a temporary restrainin 
order to prevent the school board an 
the board of health of Terre Haute from 
excluding healthy but unvaccinated chil- 
dren from the schools. This will permit 
the schools to re-open. 


LOGANSPORT, IND.—The discovery that 
the girl students in the high school were 
using cigarets has aroused the school 
authorities, who have started a crusade 
against tobacco in all forms. Prosecu- 
tions are to be begun against any dealer 
who sells cigarets to school pupils. 


The seven colored normal schools of 
North Carolina have been consolidated 
into three by an act passed by the legis- 
lature. The school in Fayetteville will 
be enlarged in its faculty and buildin 
accommodations to meet its enlarged 
sphere of labor. This school has a record 
of twenty-six years of good work. Its 
present superintendent is E. E. Smith, 
colored minister to Liberia under Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and now also editor. of 
the Industrial Messenger, a paper devoted 
to the interests of the negro race. 


Dr. Conradi, professor of philosophy 
and Oriental studies at the University of 
Leipsic, Germany, has accepted an ap- 
pointment to a similar post under the 


may government of China at Peking. The term 
ate mentioned, 


of his appointment is three years. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IowA.—Because of 
the expulsion of four pupils of the Esther- 
ville school, the whole body of students 
went on strike. Led by the principal of 
the school, they paraded the streets, 
shouting defiance to the school committee. 
The trouble arose over football. The 

















Wells’s Algebra 


( Essentials) is now used in High 
Schools and Academies of Massa- 
chusetts having a total enrollment | 
of 27,172 students. 




















This computation was mgde March 2, 1903, and is reliable. 
Algebra is now used by 58} per cent. of the pupils studying Algebra in Massachusetts. 
While a large number of smaller schools are still using other Algebras, the larger and 
more important schools are almost unanimous in peferring for their classes Wells 
Essentials of Algebra. 
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It shows that Wells 
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Is your Algebra satisfactory? If not, 


<= Write to D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Wells Mathematics. 
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school board opposed it and the principal 
favored it. The principal has been dis- 
missed and about half of the pupils have 
returned to school. 


A tract of landin San Juan valley in 
New Mexico, will be offered to Yale or 
Harvard, if one of these universities will 
utilize the gift in practical archzological 
research. e lands, which are several 
thousand acres in area, have extensive 
ruins of the prehistoric people of the 
Southwest, and are in the vicinity of 
Pueblo Bonito which yielded rich archzo- 
logical treasures when excavated three 
years ago. 


A letter has been received by President 
Schurman, of Cornell university, from 
Andrew Carnegie, who is a trustee of 
the institution, stating that he would be 
glad to pay for the filtration plant which 
the university is to construct to filter the 
water supply on the campus. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Federation of 
the Alliance Francaise: President, Dr. 
W. R. Harper, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; vice-presidents, Prof. 
de Sumichrast, of Harvard, and Prof. 
Alcée Fortier, of New Orleans; secretary 
and treasurer, L. V. Gofflot, of New 
York. The retiring president, James H. 
Hyde, was elected to a life directorship 
in the association in recognition of his 
work in organizing the federation. He 
was also asked to accept a gold medal 
which had been presented to the officers 
of the association in the United States 
by the central office in Paris. It was 
decided to secure the services of Jules 
Claretie, the distinguished member of the 
French academy, as the next lecturer of 
the federation. 


Captain Amos H. Martin, of the Nine- 
teenth Infantry has been detailed as pro- 
fessor of military science at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


The cornerstone of the new Army War 
college was laid at Washington on Feb. 
21 with impressive military ceremonies 
in the presence of the president, mem- 
bers of the cabinet and Congress, and 
representatives of foreign powers. The 
oceasion was rendered especially notable 
by addresses delivered by esident 
Roosevelt, Secretary Root, and Major- 
General S. M. B. Young, president of the 
college. The ceremonies marked the be- 
ginning of the project for the advance- 
ment and thoro training of the army. 

The grounds of the college are to be 
carefully arranged and are to be the site 
of the statue of Frederick the Great, 
which Emperor William has proposed to 
present to the people of the United 
States. 





Summer Schools. 


Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Omaha, is 
the originator and manager of the Trans- 
Mississippi Summer School of Superin- 
tendence, which is to be held in Omaha, 
June 22 to July 3. State Supt. W. W. 
Stetson, of Maine, Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood, of Kansas City and Supt. C. M. 
Jordan, of Minneapolis will be the lec- 
turers. 


The summer session of the University 
of Syracuse will open on July 6 and con- 
tinue until August 15. This session is 
designed to accommodate teachers of 
elementary and secondary schools and 
students who may desire to review col- 
lege preparatory work, or to prepare for 
state examinations. Libraries and labor- 
atories will be open and courses will be 
offered in Greek, T.atin, German, French, 
English, history, pedagogy, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, and geog- 
raphy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TEACHERS’ de d 


Easter Vacation Tour 
tas. » & To WASHINGTON, 
x3. +§£. MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1903. 

Tickets, including Hotel Expenses, $14.50 and $12 












SIDE TRIPS TO MT. VERNON, OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND NORFOLK. 






For detailed information apply to P. R. R. Ticket Agents, or 
H. Y. DARNELL, Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Abe., New York. 


The Chicago Normal School 


will hold a 


FE |? Four Weeks’ Summer Session, 
Beginning June }29,§ 1903. 
For circulars and other information, address 


ARNOLD TOMPKINS, ~ 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 















July 8th— 


NEW YORK | Summer Term, aagvee tn. 
At University Heights, New York 


UNIVERSITY | . ‘ 
City. In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 


Courses, In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, at Commod- 
ious Residence Halls, at University Heights. Tuition $25.00. 
For circular, address 


& SECRETARY OF SUMMER SCHOOL, & 


University Heights, N. Y. City. 


Not Enough Teachers 


So many good positions have come to Kellogg’s Bureau 
that the Colleges and Normal Schools cannot supply our 
demand for high-grade teachers with some experience. 








Mr. BoyDEN, Prin. Bridgewater, Mass., Normal, writes: “I do not know which way to turn for 
such teachers as you want.” Mr. Murpock, Prin. of North Adams, Mass., Normal School, writes ; 
“There are not enough such teachers as you require.” 


What Teachers Are Wanted 


MEN AND WOMEN Graduates from Colleges and Normal Schools, experience pre- 
ferred, for high-grade positions in all departments. Many good college men and women 
are needed now for places to begin September, 1903. We have a steady call for grade 
teachers for unexpected vacancies during the school year. If you are a capable teacher re- 
ceiving a moderate salary, in any line of work, Kellogg’s Bureau can increase your 
salary for September, 1903, without doubt. 


Write full particulars concerning your preparation and experience to 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


(Fourteenth Year.) No. 61 East 9th St., New York City. 
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Approved Institute Instructors. 

About April 1 State Supt. Alfred Bay- 
liss, of Illinois, will issue a printed list of 
institute instructors whose employment 


he can endorse. There has been in oper- 


ation in Illinois a peculiar plan of grant- | 
ing ‘‘Institute licenses.’’ There is no | 
specific legal provision forthem. Teach- | 
ers, it seems, sometimes procured them 
for use as general evidence of profes- 
sional standing. On the other hand. 
county superintendents largely disre- 
garded these licenses and employed and 
paid [from the institute fund unlicensed 
instructors. As aresult the licenses were 
discontinued and a form prepared by Mr. | 
Bayliss, which county superintendents 
use in requesting the concurrence of the 
state superintendent in the employment | 
of institute instructors. This latter ar- 
rangement places the burden of the ini- | 
tiative in determining whether a proposed | 
institute assistant has the desired prepa- | 
ration and aptitude for the required work 
upon the county superintendent. | 
State Supt. Bayliss has suggested that | 
in every institute there should beat least 
one instructor of approved experience in | 
that particular kind of work. There} 
should also be, he believes, at least two} 
instructors who have passed their novi- | 
tiate stage to every one beginner, and in 
all cases the untried institute instructor 
should be a teacher who has done some 
line of regular school work with distinc- 
tion. The annual institute in Illinois is 
the only normal school attended by thous 
ands of the working teachers. The 
maintenance fund is a tax upon the 
teachers. Hence it is the duty of the 
superintendent to see that the teachers 
receive the fullest possible service. 


Pensions for Jersey Teachers. 


Over a hundred New Jersey school 
teachers appeared before the governor 
and legislative committee on education on 
March 18 in behalf of the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund. The specific bills now 
before the legislature, appropriate $2,500 
for the administration of the fund and 
$10,803 to restore what has already been 
paid out for the care of the fund. 

The teachers met marked opposition at 
the hands of the governor, who said the 
principle of the bills was a bad one, and 
declared that the fund was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, as shown by the figures 
of the stat: treasurer. He said further 
that the teachers injected too much sen- 
timent into the case, and advised them 
not to forget that the calling of a school 
teacher is not all philanthropy. The 
governor declared that those who were 
opposed to the bills were net against the | 
teachers. The good which the teacher | 
did was recognized and the value of their 
work to the state was not overlooked, 
but these of othercallings claimed similar | 
recognition for their work. It made no 
difference whether the amount involved 
was large or small. The question was 
whether it was rightor wrong. This fund | 
was a private one and the state could not | 
care forit. There was no more reason why | 
the state should care for this fund than | 
that it should take a fund of the Metho- | 
dist ministers, and these ministers doubt- | 
less believed they were doing as much} 
good as the teachers were. 

Before the assembly committee on ed- | 
ucation Elizabeth Allen, of Hoboken, | 
made the principal argument. She said 
the state could not expect its talented | 
men and women to engage in teaching if 
they did not have a moderate compensa- 
tion during the years of active service 
and the guarantee of a modest compe- | 
tence against age and infirmity. To be 
a potent factor for good, the calling of a 
teacher must be exalted, not degraded, | 
and this it could never be if its veterans | 
were permitted to be paupers. She ar- 
gued further that the schools were the} 
chief beneficiaries, as the fund rendered | 
them a valuable service by relieving them | 
of old and incapacitated teachers. 





USED IN NEW YORK CITY 


¥ 


Brumbaugh’s Readers 





Brooks’s Arithmetics 

Brooks’s Algebras 

Beitzel’s Wordbuilders 
Westlake’s Literature 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Publishers 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


1t is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpUcATIONAL FounpDaTions which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,_ .- © 61 E. 9th Street, New York 











** She sits forever in the sun. 


DENVER, 


COLORADO. 





Joaquin Miller thus wrote of Denver, and all who have 
seen it pronounce this one of the most beautiful of modern 
cities. It is best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only one change of cars from New 
York or Boston to Denver. 
§;Details of rates and trains gladly furnished by any New 
York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of ‘‘ America’s Winter Resorts,” will be sent free on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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Educational New England. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety has offered a prize of $200 for the 
best plan of preventing strikes. All 

lans, signed by fictitious names, must 

received at the vyrory he offices, 19 
Milk street, Boston, on or before July 1, 
and with each a sealed letter giving the 
real name and post-office address of the 
writer, which will not be opened until 
the decision of the committee shall be 
made. The plan must not contain over 
thirty-five hundred words. 


The last of the casts, which Emperor 
William is giving to Harvard university, 
have been finished at the royal sculptural 
casting works in Berlin. Besides those 
just finished the casts of Nuremberg 
cathedral are ready for shipment, as are 
others at Dresden, Strasburg, and Kiel. 
pine | will all probably be shipped in 

pril. 


The ‘library of Brown university has 
received the gift of the entire library of 
the Rev. —— Dickerman, D.D., of 
Boston. The collection is almost entirely 
along the line of Egyptology, and com- 
prises several thousand volumes. 


Everett Kimball, at present assistant 
in history at Harvard, has been appointed 
instructor in history at Wellesley college. 


| the will of the late Jacob H. Hecht, 
of Boston, Harvard university will re- 
ceive a bequest of $10,000, the income to 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty, 





Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, yar mp tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in menking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
er anige yet I believe I get more and 

etter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 





be applied to scholarships. The same 
institution will also receive a further sum 
of $5,000 for a fund to be known as the 
Hecht fund, the income to be applied to 
the Semitic museum. 
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school koard of the city passed the fol- 
ing resolution on the subject: 

‘* The school board of Pawtucket heart- 
ily sustains the action of Miss Rogers in 
her teaching and discipline at the Paw- 
—, high school on the morning of 

‘eb. 24.’’ 








Helen Keller, her Teacher, and Joseph Jefferson. 
From Helen Keller’s ‘‘ Story of My Life.” Copyrighted, 1903, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


German singing societies of Boston 
have given $400 to the Germanic museum 
at Harvard university. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAass.—Misses Ella W. 
Horne and Mabel E. Porter have resigned 
their positions as teachers in the Ellis 
school. Miss Grace P. Thomas has been 
— a teacher in the Harvard 
school. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—At the meeting of 
the school committee on March 19, Mr. 
Ralph E Files was elected sub-master in 
the high school, to succeed Mr. 7 M. 
Pierce. Mr. Files is the principal of the 
high school at Bridgewater. 

WORCESTER, Mass.—Supt. C. F. Car- 
roll has been elected as superintendent 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


Helen Keller Speaks in Public. 


Helen Keller, the wonderful blind and 
deaf girl, whose autobiography is pub- 
lished this month, spoke before a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts state legis- 
lature the other day, and the largest 
committee room in the State House was 
crowded to hear her. She spoke with a 
rush of speech which is characteristic of 
her, says the Boston Transcript; her 
voice, which she has learned to use me- 
chanically, did not seem quick enough to 
express her flowing ideas. Shespoke for 
state aid to the unemployed adult blind, 
who, she thinks, should be trained for 
employment which they would have some 
reasonable assurance of securing after- 
ward. ‘‘The Story of My Life,’’ pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, 
is the autobiography of the girl, who is 
wondered at the world over, together 
with correspondence she has had with 
great men in this country and abroad. 

The photograph here reprinted shows 
Helen Keller and Joseph Jefferson in 
‘‘conversation,’’ with the assistance of 
her teacher, Miss Sullivan. 


Discipline Maintained. 


On the morning of February 24 Mary 
W. Rogers, a graduate of Wellesley col- 
lege and a teacher in the Pawtucket 
high school, was greatly annoyed by im- 
proper remarks made to her by a few of 
the boys. She undertook to enforce dis- 
cipline with the result that she drew 
blood from the mouth of the captain of 
the football eleven and blackened the 
eye of another erstwhile athlete. The 








Never Too Late. 


To Try A Good Thing. 


I am fifty-two years old and for forty 
years of that time I have been a chronic 
catarrh sufferer, says Mr. James Gieshing 
of Allegheny City. With every change of 
weather my head and throat would be 
stuffed - with catarrhal mucus. 

I could not breathe naturally through 
the nostrils for months together and 
much of the time I suffered from catarrh 
of the stomach. Finally my hearing 
began to fail andI realized something 
must be done. 

I tried inhalers and sprays and salves 
which gave me temporary relief and my 
physician advised me to spray or douche 
with Peroxide of Hydrogen. But the ca- 
tarrh would speedily return in a few days 
and I became thoroughly discouraged. 

I had always been prejudiced against 
—_ medicine, but as everything else 

ad failed I felt justified in at least 
making a trial. 

Our good old family physician, Dr. 
Ramsdell, laughed at mea little, but said 
if I was determined to try patent medi- 
cines, he would advise me to begin with 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets because he 
knew what they contained and he had 
heard of several remarkable cures re- 
sulting from their use, and, furthermore, 
that they were perfectly safe containing 
no cocaine or opiates. 

The next day I bought a fifty cent box 
at a drug store, carried it in my pocket, 
and four or five times a day I would take 
a tablet; in less than a week I felt a 
marked improvement which continued, 
until at this time I am entirely free from 
any trace of catarrh. 

My head is clear, my throat free from 
irritation, my hearing is as good as it 
ever was and I feel that I cannot sa 
enough in praise of Stuart’s Catarr 
Tablets. 

These tablets contain extract of Euca- 
lyptus bark, blood root and other valuable 
antiseptics combined in pleasant tablet 
form, and it is safe to say that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are far superior in con- 
venience, safety, and effectiveness to the 
— treatment by inhalers, sprays, 
and douches. 

They are sold by ee everywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 
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eMoencl 
Constable K3(a 


Attention is directed to the Spring 
Importations of 
Carpetings 

in the newest designs and colorings. 

Also those of Domestic manufacture, em- 
bodying the newest patterns, many being 
exclusive with this house. 





Special Reductions in Last Season’s Patterns. 





Summer Floor Coverings. 
A collection of the newest styles is 
now being displayed. 

Rugs of Cotton, Jute Fibre and Grass. 
Mattings, Japanese and Chinese, 
20c. to 60c. per yard. 
Exceptional values in 
Oriental Rugs 
Large and small sizes. 


Ao ioth a 


NEW YORK. 





Miss Rogers version of the affair is as 
follows: 

‘‘There seemed to be a concocted 
scheme on the part of certain young men 
in the class to make trouble for me. I 
heard of this before assuming my duties 
at the school and resolved to make a de- 
termined stand, realizing the importance 
of having discipline maintained. Unless 
proper respect is shown for teachers I do 
not see how much progress can be made 
in an educational way. It resolved itself 
into a question as to whether the boys or 
myself should run the school. 


make a firm stand on the opening day I 
wot well that there would be trouble 
ahead.’’ 





Recent Deaths. 


Mr. Reuben S. Bingham, late sup2rin- 
tendent of schools in Tacoma, Washing- 
ington, died at San Francisco, Cal., on 


March 10, after an illness of several | 


months’ duration. Mr. Bingham was 
well known in educational circles of the 
West and Middle West, where he had long 
been an earnest worker and conservative, 
honest counselor. 


Prof. Louis Griffith, who was injured 
at the recent fire at the Westerleigh Col- 
legiate institute, died on Feb. 25 from 
his injuries. He had been a professor of 
the institute for nine years. 


The Rev. George Lewis Prentiss, pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology at the Union 
Theological seminary from 1875 to 1896, 
died on March 18. He was graduated 
from Bowdoin college in 1835 and- taught 
in the Gorham, Me., academy for some 
time. 


E. Elle 
sioner of 


Anderson, school commis- 
ew York under Mayor Strong, 


died on Feb. 24. The flags of all the! 


city schools were placed at half mast as 
a token of respect, and the board of edu- 
cation passed memorial resolutions. As 
a member of the commission to revise 
the educational chapter of the charter, 
Mr. Anderson rendered eminent service, 
leading up to the law of 1896, by which 


I was) 
elected for that purpose and if I failed to | 


for his service in laying out the grounds | 
of C.lumbia university. He was called | 
to Columbia in 1890 by President Low. | 
He was really an associate engineer with 
McKim, Mead, and White in planning | 
the buildings and scheme of grounds at | 
Morningside Heights, and successfully 
moved the entire institution from Forty- 
ninth street to One Hundred and Six- 
teenth street in 1897. Mr. Darling was 
also instrumental in ee a central 
power plant for the lighting, heating, 
and ventilation of Columbia and Barnard. 
His idea of a central university power- 
house has been copied by many other in- 
stitutions in this country. 





F. Townsend Southwick, a prominent 
authority on the subjects of voice and 
speech and a distinguished member of 
the elocutionary profession in New York 
city, diedon March 14. His early career 
was devoted to music, but his attention 
| was quickly directed to the speaking 
| voice, and after long study he became a 
| teacher of elocution and public reading. 
|He published two books, Action and 
_Elocution, much esteemed as an ele- 
| mentary text-book, and Steps to Oratory. 
|He was directly instrumental in the 
| founding of the first society of teachers 
| of elocution in this country, the Teachers 
|of Oratory of New York city. 

Mr. Southwick helped to promote an 
interest in educational circles in elocu- 
tion, and by his writing and lecturing up- 
held a knowledge of elocution as a neces- 
sary part of education. 








Half Rates to Florida. 
St lers and Homeseekers via Seaboa'd 
Air Line Railway. 

Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settlers and home- 
seekers for one half the regular fare plus 
$2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 

| to Ellenton, Manatee, and Braidentown, 
|in Manatee county, Florida. 
| Manatee county is on the west coast of 
|southern Florida, well below the frost 
| line, and is the most fertile region in the 
' state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1200 an acre in early 
vegetables the first year they are culti- 
vated. These lands sell for $45 to $150 
an acre. Land not so good, but still very 
productive, sells as low as $15 an acre. 

A ten year old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful and the region 
wonderfully healthy. There are several 
progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon Fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true 
home of the Tarpon. 
| _ For information apply to J. L. Adams, 
|Gen. East’n Agt., 1183 Broadway, New 
| York; or Charles B. Ryan, General Pas- 
|senger Agent, Portsmouth Va. 








| he chief claim advanced in favor of 
|antikamnia tablets is that their use is 
| not followed by depression. In cases of 
|acute neuralgia, tested witha view of 
| determining the pain-relieving properties 
|of antikamnia tablets, they were found 
| to exceed any and all others in rapidity 
and tertainty of the relief given. 





March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything—that is, a time when a 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your blood. Why? 
Because your system is now trying 
to purify it—you know this by the 

imples and other eruptions that 
ve come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably 
and never fail to do it. 

Hood’s are the medicines you 
have always heard recommended. 


pe f reco Hood’ D: a 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 








Cheap Rates to New Orleans. 
Via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Orleans, April 15-17, tickets tothat point 
will be sold at one fare for the round trip 
via the Seaboard Air Line Railway, on 
April 11, 12, and 13. They will be good 
returning until April 19, but by payment 
of a fee of 50 cents may be extended to 
April 30. 

Seaboard Air Line trains leave New 
York at 2:10 P.M. except Sunday, when 
train leaves at 12:55 P.M., and 12:10 mid- 
night for Atlanta, connecting there for 
New Orleans. The route is via Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Raleigh 
and Hamlet, N. C. 

For information apply to J. L. Adams, 
Gen. East’n Agt., 1183 Broadway, New 
York, or Charles B. Ryan, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 





the school administration of the city was | 
freed from the politics, which up to that | 
time had been a detrimental feature. 


Edward A. Darling, who died recently | 
at New Village, N. J., as the result of an | 
explosion of coal in the works of the Edi- | 
son Cement Company, was well known | 


Fhose who have 
inhouse-cleaning: 
is like magic.Try a 
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FREE 


For 30 days to the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL. 


A Fine 


Silver Watch 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or China Tea Set, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 66c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 

















THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New Yerk. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and flIth Street, 
NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Centraily located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Onas. LeicH, Manager. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 













(Opp. Grace Church) 














Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; Knowledge from 

study and experience, The teacher who would 

attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 

How to Teach is the title of a series o! 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them, 

The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches. 

The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
= ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 

Our Special Price is $3.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 

_ Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 

ing this series in full, as well as a large number 

of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 

pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG 4 CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 








SCHOOL BELLS catte: sat 


McSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md 





A Message from George H. Daniels. 


Congratulates Chicago, Milwautbee, and St. 
Paul Railway on New Line to the Coast. 


To F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agert, 


The Annual 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Income 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway. | FG : ° 
Dear Sir:—I congratulate you on the | For life that hi would like 
ee service that you are giving| to leave your wife, and the 
an 


the fact that you now have a thru | : ; 
line to California. This fulfills a pro-| amount in cash you would like 


phecy which I made about 1873 or ’74. | to have returned to you, af you 


The new departure for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway will certainly | survive the period of limited 
payments—give these facts 


bring it a great deal of business. 
GEO. H. DANIELS, 
General Passenger ‘gent. F oe 
New York Central & Hudson River R.R.Co. | and the ages of both, in writing 
for terms on this contract, 
devised and introduced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance 


The above shows something of the tre- 
mendous interest taken in the inaugura- 
Company of New York. 


tion of thru service to Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Utah, California, and North Pacific 
Coast points by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, in connection with 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Railroad 
men to-day predict its great popularity, 
as Mr. Daniels, a generation ago, pre- 
mone Peg 3 such a natural route bg} 
some day become an important part of | : 
the great transcontinenta highway. ’ First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 
e new overland service includes . 
three thru a Chicago to San Fran-_ Tue Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE 
cisco, every day. } 

I cathe Ss standard sleopers, Chi-| COMPANY or New Yor, 
cago to San Francisco, on all of the) 
above trains, The California Express, at | 
10:25 P. M., carries a tourist sleeping car | 
Chicago to San Francisco. The berth | 
rate in this is only $6, all the way. Only | 
$33 for a railroad ticket, Chicago to Call- | 


€ 
fornia, via this line, every day until June té ne i = 
15, 19038. W.S. Howell, 


This Company ranks 
First—In Age. 
First—In Assets. 





RIcHARD A, McCurpy, President. 





Three-Day Tour to Washington. 
Under the Personally-Conducted System 
of the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Person- 
ally-Conducted Tour to Washington leaves 
Thursday, April6. Rate, covering rail- 
road transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and transfer of 
passenger and baggage, station to hotel 
in Washington, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia, and ———- rates from 
other points. These rates cover accom- 
modations for two days at the Arlington, 
Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, 
Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton | 
Hotels. For accommodations at Regent, | 
Metropolitan, National, or Colonial} 
— — less. Special side trip - 

ount Vernon. : 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- | and Modern Results in PIANO 


cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel ‘ 
" Manufacturing 


coupons. ; 
For itineraries and full information : ; 

An Action with the absence 

of feeling of the hammer re- 


neral Eastern | 
Agent, 381 Broadway, New York City. | 
Dd 
a 
UPRIGHT AND GRAND 





Represent the most Musical 


apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


New Overland Service. 

Three thru trains Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco every day via the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line. 
California is less than three days from 
Chicago via this route. 

Direct connections fer North Pacific 
Coast Points. | 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


lease. 
Tonal Power unsurpassed. 
Tone Gradations unlimited. 


Prices Very Reasonable 


WAREROOMS : 


The 
Steinertone 
Company 


87 and 89 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


C 

7 SUCCESS. SOOTHE - the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by tg oy in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's -oothing 
wa .” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 





CONSUMPTION 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Established 17 Years 
Positions filled, 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
enue 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY — “oo York 


Recommends eollege and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East a 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Pripeinels Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Popertmnees of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
The EDUC ATION AL BURE AU We furnish financial and professional references and 


invite investigation by competent teachers. 
( Established 1891 by present manager) 


Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
J. Parker, Gen. Mer., RALEIGH,N.C. 


Chas. States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WersTeRs Brancu Orrick: “FORT SMITH, ARK. We were unable to fil] hundreds of places making 
Members represented through both Offices, 


application last year. 
FISHER "ts 











Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Joun C. RockwEtu, Manager. 























i AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington. 


Educational Bureau 


(G) Allentown, Pa. 








Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 
cilities, efficient service, direct work. 
Good positions for good teachers. 
Register now. Circulars free. 








INCORPORATED 1851. | 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass. 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. 


610 Smotee Building, 71 Broadway. 


GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, ew York City. 


R® 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








SCHOOL 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





ALL THE BOOKS OF ALL THE PUBLISHERS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR (0., 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


WANTED---A Teacher 


of voice, able to assist piano teacher. 
Must be well prepared for work. 
Must be Baptist. Salary $450 and 
board. cone AS Apply to 


J. W. GAINES, Hartsville, S. C. 


PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS x» ax x» 


_ The following is a list of recent books on the 
science of teaching, selected from our catalogs. 
We are prepared to furnish — book on this 
subject. Our lists are constantly 
include the latest and best. 

New er by J. P. Gordy. Cloth. $1.00 


net, postpai 

The Art of Teaching, hy Dr. E. E. White. Pre- 
sents the fundamental principles of the art of 
png ag in a practical way. Price, 80c.: post- 
age, 10c. 

The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
Redway. Designed to aid the teacher in pre- 
paring his work Price, 90c.: postage 10c. 

Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
Education, by H. Thistleton Mark. Valuable 
thoughts on the mental and moral develop- 
ment of pupils. 306pp. $1.50 net, postpaid. 

Teaching Reading in Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg. Covers every prominent method 
for teaching reading to beginners now in use 
in our public schools. 

How to Teach Reading and Composition. Ex- 
plains how to lead pupils to obtain knowledge 
7 culture from a book. Price, 45c.; postage, 
5e. 

Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, 
by Fabian Ware. 300 pp. $1.20 net, postpaid. 
Education in the I9th Century, by R. D. Roberts 
Lectures before the Cambridge Extension 
Summer Meeting. 285 pp. 90c.; postage, 10c. 

Scientific Sloyd, by Anna Molander. Outlines 
seven years’ work for pupils from seven. to 
fourteen years of age, with practical working 
suggestions. Price, 50c. 

First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Kenyon. 
How to make useful things with ruler, pencil, 
and scissors. 127 pp. Price, 90c.: postage, 8c. 


The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payne. 
Eight essays. A “thought-provoking” book. 
Oar price, $1.35: postage, 12c. 

A General Outline of Pedagogy, by R. N. Roark. 
A manual to meet the need of the self-helping 
teacher. Cloth. 245 pp. 75c., postpaid. 

Twentieth Century Educational Problems, by 
A.C. Miller. Cloth. $1 net, postpaid. 

Send for our catalogs with descriptions and 
prices of books for teachers and school supplies 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 








revised and 





California. 

For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A. Michigan 
Central R.R. 299 Main St., Buffalo. 
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New and Very Valuable Books. 


THE MORSE READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books, 


By THOMAS M. BALLIET, Supt., Springfield, Mass., and 
ELLA M. POWERS. 





These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Unequalled. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and the NATURAL 
MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS = (Medial) 


Many original features but thoroughly practical. 20 te 98 
Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. Correlated 
Copy Material carefully Graded and Illustrated. 


CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Around the World. 3 Books 


New York City. 


We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 
Have you any school books (new or second-hand) you would like to convert into cash? ' 


HINDS & NOBLE, 


Graded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
Enthusiastically endorsed. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS 


school or college book published either in small or large quantities at reduced prices. 


and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ? We can supply any 
We have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 


Utwr Adworb ery oT on Kere t 
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a si By I. FREEMAN HALL, Supt. N. Adams, Mass., and 

a th E. D. LENNOX. Remarkably attractive treatment of alj 

Saha Holidays, and facts on Nature, Literature, etc. For 3rd and 

3 3 4thfGrades. 

— Cr) , 2 

3 4) See catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 

ky 

F THE MORSE COMPANY 

& 8 Beacon Street 96 Fifth Avenue 195 Wabash Avenue 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
F = G 
**x3** KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «**3* 
School Entertainment Kalalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. ae 

The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. Sanehae aide of all Dublishers. Over * 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified, many described, 
this year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. Pa og gules other published. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 6§ E. 9th St., New York. 
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‘In all your dealings, remember that to-day is your oppor- 
tunity ; to-morrow some other fellow’s.’’ 
—Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 





How true this is in the matter of buying lead pencils! When you 
have a chance to purchase 


DIXON’S crcrune PENCILS 


then don’t forget the little ones at school. State Superintendent 
Stetson, of Maine, says: ‘‘No school can do its best work unless it is 
the pride of the people who support it.’”” Then think how much greater 
that pride will be if DIXON’S PENCILS are not only recommended 
[Weeseneenay but used throughout that school. Samples that will surprise you will 
¢ be sent to any teacher who mentions this publication and encloses 
sixteen cents in stamps. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, - Jersey City, N. J. 
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U.S. POST OFF 


Mail 2s#5 ¢Securez Lot 
in Greater New York~. 


Forty-five minutes from2City Hall,7New York City 
For 85 downfand $5 afmonth until paid, wefwill sell you a regular New 
York City Lot, 25 x 100 feet, subject to the following 


GUARANTEE: !! by Spring of 1004 the lot you buy is not worth 25 
. - . . 

per cent. over the price you paid us, based on our 
selling price of similar lots at that time, we will refund your money with six 
per cent. interest. If you should die before your payments are completed, 
we will deed the property clean and clear to your heirs or estate. In case of 





sickness or loss of emp'oyment we will grant ycu a reasonable extension and 
safeguard your equity. No taxes or assessments to pay during instalment period. 


Richmond). WHITLOCK nev von 


is on the ocean front of Staten Island, improved by wide, handsomely mac- 
adam‘zed streets, granolithic sidewalks and curbing, sewers, and strong, 
healthy shade trees. These improvements have cost us over $60,000; they 
cost you absolutely nothing, while the high-class residences to be con- 
structed during the coming year will add increased value to your purchase, 
You will be actual gainers by writing us immediately for full particulars. 
Better still, sit down right now and mail us $5.00 as your first instalment on 
a lot with the assurance that we will use our best judgment in making selec- 
tion and protect your interests at every point. We will do all in our power 
to make your investment return you four-fold value and the fault will be 
yours if you do not take advantage of this splendid opportunity. Real 
Estate is the safest investment in the world and is a perpetual available and 
ever-increasing source of wealth. Prices of lots from $100.00 to $1000.00, 





WHITLOCK REALTY (0., Dept. L,10 W. 23d St., New York. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find %......a8 first payment on lot at Whitlock, Borough of 
Richmond, Greater New York. Please send me full particulars of the proposition, 

(Do not fill in above if information only is desired.) 


Street and No.... 
City and State 








WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Alvord & Quackenbush, Mgrs. 
Bank References. 10 W. 23d Street, Cor. 5th Avenue, NEW YORE. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS - PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





SAMPLES ano 
INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 


\ 
\ 4 INK ESSENCE 


KSEE) GC. A. BLACK, 36 Cornell St., Cleveland, 0. 
TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides+Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oasatoowe Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION a 


Minerals Rocks dnvertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put up 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanie with 
model text-book, are easily, in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes: ‘Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collec- 
tions.” Relief Maps, Lantern Slides, Charts, 
etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
12 17th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C 
BOOKS 


FRENC 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 








BERCY’S TEXT- 





lishers for copies for examination . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


The Lawton Simplex Printer 


It is thesimplest and 
cheapest duplicating 
rocess ever invented 
ts work is an exact 
facsimile of ordinary 
writing. rawings 
can be reproduced in 
several colors at one 
printing. One hun- 
dred copies of the 
original can be repro- 
Copies of examination 








duced in twenty minutes. 
questions; the words of a song; problems for the class: 
= rams of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
uplicated on this printer. The original is written on 
any ordinary paper, with any pen, and from this 100 
copies can be made. 
end for circulars and samples of work. 


LAWTON 


Cco., 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
30 Vesey St., New York. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full:Catalogues furnishedfontreceipt off10fcents 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


<i THE ESTERBROOK DEN CO. “Gale 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


The Stationers suppiy them. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


Established 17 Years 
Positions filled, 4,000 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


We furnish financial and professional references and 

The EDUCATIONAL BU REAU invite investigation by competent teachers. 
(Established 1891 by present manager) Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 

Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mer., RALEIGH N.C. | States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: "FORT SMITH, ARK.’ we were unable to fill hundreds of places making 


Members represented through both Offices. application last year. 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency Teachers’ Training School 
Teachers have no fear for any examination after 


Teachers wanted for vacancies in public and private| taking our Drill Course by mail. We have trained 
schools. Salaries from $400 to $1,600. Do you want a| 50,000 successfully. Courses in all es for teachers’ 
better position? If yon do, let us help you. NOAH] certificates. NOAH LEONARD, A. M., American Cor- 
LEONARD, Ph.D., 2 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. tespondence School, The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.”” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2 Boston, 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Giood Sc ools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. LOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 














OJdest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockwE.Lu, Manager. 

















® Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 
Educational Bureau cilities, efficient service, direct work. 
Good positions for good teachers. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. Register now. Circulars free. 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE sana staiar 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, Syracuse, N. ¥.” “Were™ 


Personal assistance to all 


WE PROMISE { Agents who travel to sesat | CANDIDATES 


You service that always pleases 
’ Provides Schools of all Grades with 
ALBANY ; TEAC HERS AGEN CY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
PECI ALI Ss sy Ss with good general education wanted for department work in 
: High Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Col- 
leges, in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 


positions paying from $60 to 870 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
music and drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


Rapidly superseding all the old-time methods. Holds the World’s Record 
for speed with legibility. In two years GREGG SHORTHAND has been 
adopted by over 400 of the best known business colleges and high schools; 
and our greatest difficulty has been to supply the demand for teachers of it. 

GREGG SHORTHAND isa natural system, founded on the elements 
of longhand, and written with a free, uniform movement instead of the zig- 
zag movement of the geometrical systems, This system is free from shading 
and position writing, and on account of its simplicity is peculiarly adapted 
for use in public schools. 


Write for our booklet ‘ABOUT GREGG SHORTHAND ” 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 57 Washington St., Chicago 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 























SPALDING’S 
Official Athletic Almanac 


FOR 1903 


The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of -Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 530 Pic- 

: tures of Prominent American and 
Foreign Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 


A. G, SPALDING & BROS., 


New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 

















| 98 COURSES 
SUMMER SESSION BE RT MENTS, oe 
CORNELL | sesoor” or" Gene: 

| RAPHY. Sin le Ta- 
UNIVERSITY expensive Geiee. For 

Circular and Book of 
Views, address, The 


Registrar, Cornell Unt- 


July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 




















Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills, 
PLAYS Reward Card. Big Catalog free. 
LOGAN, DAILEY & CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


State Noraml School, 
Edinboro, Pa. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1861. FREE TUITION. 


High-grade school for teachers. Winter term 
of 18 weeks begins Monday, December 29th, 1902, 
and Spring term of 18 weeks begins Monday, 
March 30, 903. Address 


JOHN F., BIGLER, Principal, 








For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 
TAYLOR’S PATNET and 


FREE HAND DRAWING PAPER. 


For Samples and Prices write 
TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave ,Springfield,Mass. 


Silicale and Slate 
BlacKboards «# 


Send for prices before placing your 
orders; try us on your next order. 
We.manufacture Silicate Veneer slabs 
3 and 4 feet wide by 12 feet long, 
finished on one or both sides, with our 
Black Diamond Slating, a perfect 
slate surface. Silicate revolvin 

Blackboards, Wall- Boards, Rol 

Boards, Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 
Book Slates, Black Diamond Liquid 
Slating, Crayon Holders, Easels, 
Pointers, Sheepskin Erasers, Wool 
Felt Erasers, and many other goods 
suitable for the school-room, at the 
lowest market price. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 

New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 
Send for illustrated Catalo 87th edition. 
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The 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOGUE. 





New Century 
#* Typewriter 


> AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York: 





GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 608 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


5) GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Tiss the highest award ever made, and 














Life Insurance 
Free from All 
Speculative 
Features. 


There are some 


Eye Openers 


In Accident Insurance Policies 


Just placed on the market by 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 


Company 


Hartford ,Conn. 
S.C.DUNHAM. 


President. 


They are something new, and there is nothing 
now offered that can touch them in LIBERALITY, 
in INCREASED BENEFITS, in SIMPLICITY. 

And the same old security grown larger, that 
makes THE TRAVELERS’ contracts the most 


Accident Insurance 
- widely popular among solid business and profes- 


Oldest, Largest 
and Strongest 


Accident Compa 
in the World. 


sional men, is behind them. 


Agents in every town. Write us for details. 
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Thirteen thousand 
positions were filled by the 
f Remington Employment Departments during 
* ” the year 1902 in the cities of New York and Chicago 
alone. Every city in America shows a similar proportion 


Good Pay 


Remember that the user of a low-priced writing machine always wants 
a low-priced stenographer. The best positions are 
secured by the competent operators of the 


eCemington 


Remington Typewriter Co., 327 Broadway, N.Y. 































ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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R municating with advertisers. 





For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s"’ on label. 














Emerson College 
em of Oratory 


—4\9 Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, 
and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue 
and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

Uhickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Manufacturer of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL SLATES 


Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored Schoo| 
@halk Crayons. Orders solicited. No AGENTS. 


4 QUAKER (TY JANDMARK 
More than 150 Smith Premier {Typewriters 


are used by the City a Departments 
having Offices in thi Buildin. 
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